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The Quarterly Review, No. VII. August 1810, and ! 
1. Gifford’s Life of Pitt. 


2. Dr.Wordsworth’s Reasons for declining to become a Subs 
scriber to the Br-tish and Foreign Bible Society. 


8. Lord Teignmouth’s Reply to Dr. Wordsworth. 

4. Dr. Wordsworth’s Letter to Lord Teignmouth * 

5. Dealtry’s Letter to Dr. Wordsworth. 

6. Spry’s Inquiry into the Claims of the Bible Societys 
(Concluded from Vol. 37, p. 327.) , 


Havine censured, as remarked in our former observations, 
Mr. Gifford’s severity of reflection on the French Revolu- 
tionists, the critic proceeds to remark, that, “ kn a similar, 
though a more temperate, tone, does Mr, Gifford generally 
deliver himself respecting most of those public characters ine 
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the country, who were politically opposed to Mr. Pitt; but we 
do not feel it necessary to cite examples.”” We do not clear! 
understand how a more temperate tone than another can be cal- 
led a similar tone. ‘She Spirit, indeed, might be similar, but the 
tone, must be different, As the critic, however, has adduced 
yo ingtanee gin Support ‘of his ‘censure, wé are upable to appre- 
ciate its justice ; for the same, reason, we are spared the trou- 

ile of any particular examination of this “ more temperate 
tone,” which in the very next sentence is characterized as a 
“ passionate style.” 

Adverting. to.the public conduct of Mr. Pitt, the critic ob- 
serves, that it had his approbation, at the time; and that his 
good opinion of Mr. Pitt's measures, on a deliberate retrospect 
of them, “ continues in the main unchanged, if, indeed, it has 
not been rather inereased,” “ though from some few of them,it 
has been withdrawn, and, as to others, has somewhat shifted 
its grounds.”= After this'solenm exordium, we fully “expected 
a specification of the measures from which the good opinion 
of the critic had been withdrawn, as well as of those in respect 
of which such approbation had. shifted its grounds. But we 
have looked for it in vain. If it were necessary thus formally 
to announce this partial change to the public, surely it was equally 
necessary to explain tothe public, in what it consisted, and to 
what particular measures it applied. saeeeniinete 

In allusion to the periodical abuse of Mr. Pitt, on the sub- 
ject of Reform, the’ critic truly observes : “'To the invectives 
Toei in question, we certainly should do little injustice, if we 
were to say, that they indulge in a style of lawless abuse, 
which would not have mis-hecome the cnsanguined pages of 
the potions ap or of the Jownal du Pere Duchéne.” 
This is rfectly true ; but is it consistent ;---is it not the 
adoption of that very © passionate style,” whith he condemns 
in the author? No matter ; the arguments which he opposes 
to these unprincipled assailants of Mr. Pitt are strong, pointed, 
and cogent. And the argumentum ad hominem, in particular, 
is most successfully applied to those who are now the loudest 
admirers. of Lord Grenville, and the most violent enemies of 
Mr. Pitt. Indeed, they abuse Mr. Pitt for. those’ measures 
which Lord Grenville ‘himself unifermly supported ; and_ for 
which, of course, his Lordship is equally responsible ; while 
they forget that Lord Grenviile never mentions Mr. Pitt's 
name in debate, without the warijest expressions of respect 
and esteem: ‘The critic then ably defends those coercive mea- 
sures, to which the administration of that day had recourse, 
fer the Suppression of the ,reyolutionary spirit. which then 
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‘manifested itself in various quarters of the kingdom, and 
which threatened the country with .all\ the horrors of a civil 
war. But in expressing his approbation of this wise policy, 
the critic takes special care to guard against a suspicion, 
which, he may rest assured, will never attach to him ;--- 
nobody, he may believe us, will ever suspect him of © any 
attachment to the principles.of ‘Toryism,---principles towards 
which we should feel an extreme dislike, if we did not feel 
a profound indifference.” The dislike we admit, but the 
indifference we incline to doubt. 

n the subject of Mr, Pitt’s plan of Parliamentary Reform, 
he quotes a passage from Mr. Gifford’s work, with this intro- 
ductory remark: ‘ With regard to the plan of Reform pro- 

sed by Mr. Pitt, we were agreeably surprized to find that 
fr. Gifford, who has the credit of cherishing a predilection 
for the straitest and sternest tenets of Toryism, expresses him- 
self with equal liberality and manliness.” From having twice 
referred to the principles of ‘Toryism in this one article, we 
are disposed to believe that the critic is not so perfectly in- 
different to them as he professes to be. We wish he had 
explained his view, and given us his definition, of the prin- 
ciples which he. calls the principles of Toryism; as we then 
could have met him fairly; whereas now, by. combating , his 
allusions; we may run the risk of fighting a shadow iustead of a 
substance. With whom Mr. Gifford has the credit here imputed 
to him we know not; as, far as we have been able to ascertain 
his principles, from such of his political productions as we have 
had occasion to read, they are the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, as it now exists by law; and of the Established 
Church, as expounded in the Articles, and in the Homilies. 
All those writings breathe an ardent spirit of attachment to the 
existing institutions of the Realm, civil and religious ; and, of 
course, to the family now seated on the Throne. Whether these 
be the straitest and sternest principles of Toryism which some 
unknown antagonists, it seems, have imputed to Mr. Gifford, 
and for which the critic in question professes such a profound 
. indifference, we shall leave to themselves to decide. But, 
whatever denomination may be applied to such principles, Mr. 
Gifford has no reason to be ashamed of them; nor can they 
form any subject for reproach to those whose good opinion can 
confer gratification, or reflect credit, on an honourable mind. 
At all events, on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, he has 
the merit of consistency, for in the first political tract of his that 
we read, and, we believe, the first that he wrote, he expressed 
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himself decidedly favourable to a moderate, safe, and rational 


reform in the lower House of Parliament, though he was not of 
opinion that a revolutionary period was the fit season for the 
agitation of such a question. As, however, the critic has gone 
out of his way, to declare his disapprobation of the principles of 
Toryiata, it behoved him to explain the principles against which 
he thus entered his Protest. Ie is not by loose expressions, by 
incidental remarks, or by occasional reprobation of undefined 
principles, that the principles and opinions of a public writer 
can, or ought to, be ascertained. * It becomes him to explain 
his notions, fully, plainly, and wnequivocally, on all constitu- 
tional points. But this the Quarterly Reviewers have most cau- 
tiously and Systematically abstained from doing ; indeed, to such 
an extent has this abstinence been carried, that we may safely 
defy the most acute and rigid inquirer. to ascertain their princi- 

les, upon the most important points of religion and politics, 


rom a careful perusal of the nine numbers of their work now 


published. There may be prudence and discretion in such 
abstinence, but it betrays the absence of much more noble and 
praiseworthy qualities, and certainly it affords no ground for 
confidence. they Whigs, or are they Tories? Probably, 
they would say neither ; and it is whi tous, that they 


have, in some one of their numbers, a specific declaration | 


to this effect. We cannot search for it, nor is it necessary for 
our argument to ascertain the fact, because, from the whole of 
their writings we have been led to draw the same conclusion. 
But it is not suiticient for them to declare what they are not ; 
they ought to declare what they are, if they lay claim to any 
portion of public confidence and respect. As to the principles 
of Toryism, they must excuse us for observing, that we very 
much doubt whether they have any direct or definite idea of 
such principles, For our own part, we have no scruple to confess 
that, hadwe lived in 1688, we should have been so far Tories, that 
if we had taken ‘the oath of allegiance to James the Second, 
we should have denied the authority of any earthly power to make 
us transfer that oath to another. We should, therefore, have been 
non-jurors, in the strict sense of the term. But, having said 
this, it is necessary further to state, that the same principle 
which would have influenced our conduct on that occasion, 
binds us most firmly in our allegiance to the House of Bruns- 
wick. Since the death of the last representative of the unfortu- 
nate House of Stuart, there is no operative motive on the 
mind of the most rigid Tory, to weaken or to fetter his attach- 
ment to the reigning family. . And it is too obvious to need re- 
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“mark, that the most scrupulous observers of oaths of allegiance, 
call them Whigs or Tories, or what you will, are likely to be the 
most faithful subjects. ‘In a word, the Tories of the present 
day, if Tories they may be called, and we are proud to class 
‘ourselves among the number, differ in nothing from the Old 
Whigs, we mean the Whigs of 1688, as contra-distinguished, ‘by 
Mr. Burke, fron: the Whigs of modern times. It ts to persotrs 
entertaining these principles that the King and the country:may 
look, with the greatest confidence, for attachment and support in 
the hour of peril. There is nothing uncertain, nothing waver- 
ing, yothing of a time-serving nature, in such men. They are 
not like the political vane which is turned at every breath of 
rty, and shaken by every gust of faction. "They act upon 
ed and settled notions of duty, rooted in their minds and. 
hearts, and not subservient to times und circumstances. Supe- 
nur to accident, and rising above the petty contentions of party, 
they will always be found as vigilant sentinels at their post, 
whenever the Church or the State shall be exposed to danger. 
Regardless of individuals, but truc to their faith, religiows and 
political, they will fight under his banners, be he Whig or Tory, 
who: shall hoist the standard of the altar and the Throne. 
Friendly to reform, but hostile to innovation, they will lend 
‘their best aid to promote the former, when pursued in a peace- 
able manner, and on wise and practicable grounds ; while they 
will exert every effort, within their powers of attainment, to re- 
press and to prevent the latter. Such are our principles ; let 
the Quarterly Reviewers, .if they can, or dare, expound their own. 
But let them, at the same time, recollect, that all the measures 
which have been deemed most hostile to the popular notions of 
British liberty; have, from the beginning of the last century to 
‘the year 1784, been the work of Whig administrations. May 
‘this challe*.ge, which is not given in the spirit of enmity or ill- 
‘will, draw forth from them such en exposition of their principles 
as the public have a right to expect; we shall then rejoice in 
the effects of this little controversy, which will have been highly 
beneficial ; for, at present, we can assure them, their principles, 
from being unknown, are exposéd to considerable suspicion 
from the best friends of the Church and the State. A wavering, 
timid, policy, is not suited to the temper or to the circumstan- 
ces of the present times. Men who are hesitating between one 
party and another, who hgve private views of interest or ambi- 
tion to promote, or who render their principles subservient to 
political attachments, are not the proper conductors of a period- 
ical work of religious, political, and literary criticism. ‘Co mo- 
tives of this nature, we fairly tell thei, we aseribe the juordi- 
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nate: and. indiscriminate. praise of two works which they have 
recently reviewed ; one a poetical production, and the other a 
tract.on a.subject of political economy. It is needless to be 
more specific ; they. will fully understand us. 

Still qualifying his praise with a becoming portion of cen- 
sure, the. critic cites two passages, from. the, Life of Mr. Pitt, 
relating to the Regency in 1789. “ ‘The first,” he says, * like 
a former extract, is creditable to the liberality of the author's 
politics! principles; and the justness of the sentiments con- 
tained in the other, more than atones for the unhappy style of 
eloquence in-which they are conveyed.” _As_ we have not been 
able to discover in what this imputed unhappiness of style con- 


sists, we shall lay the passage before our readers, that they may 


form their own judgment upon it, and themselves decide be- 


tween the author and the critic. 


“The part which Mr. Pitt bad to sustain, at this important period, 
was a part of extreine difficulty; every step he took exposed him to 
suspicions the most grating to a generous and noble mind, and to 
reproaches which he would have shuddered to deserve. Every mea- 


sure which a sens¢ of duty led him to adopt, subjected him to.impu- | 


tations of interested motives which his soul abhorred ; and, while he 
consulted, exclusively, the rights of the croww and the welfare of the 
couniry, he incurred the odious accusation of considering only the pro- 
motion of his own views, and the gratification of his own ambition. 
All the ers of ingentous sophistry ; all the ridicule of inveftive, but 
distorted, genius; all the inyectives of impotent malice; and all the 
taunts of malignant enmity ; combined to produce that state of mental 
irritation whichis most favourable to attack ang most hostile to defence. 
But the combitiation was vain as the tage of the winds which assail 
the monarch of our woods. Its fury was spent iu fruitless efforts to 
shake that firmness which could only be moved by the desolation of 
Europe, and the calamities of the country. His conduct was the more 
deserying of praise, as its certain consequence was his dismission 
from office, by the Regent,* at a time too when his fortune was im- 
paired, and his circumstances were impoverished, by. unavoidable 
IMattention to his personal concerns, resulting from the magnitude and 
extent of his official duties.” P. 403-—405. 


As the critic, who thus ccusures Mr. Gifford’s style, presents 
his own, no doubt, as the best model of historical composition, 
it is but fair to exhibit some specimens of it to our readers, that 
they may, if they chuse, make a comparison between the lite- 





* It is impossible not to.observe the striking similitade between the 
situation and conduct of Mr. Pitt in 1789, and those of Mr. Perceval 
in 2934. : 
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merits 6f the rival candidates. Speaking of Mr. Pitt’s, in- 
tellectual powers, the critic observes : 


‘‘Itis curious to remark that, when stich a combination is once 
formed,* the resulting expression of the whole will naturally be one 
rather of grandeur and loftiness than of sweetness and amenity. Itis 
thus that the mixture of the prismatic colours, instead of constituting, 
as might have been expected, a medium between the brilliancy of 
some of them and the sofiness of others, issues in one dazzling 
effulgence of white. However we may account for this physital won- 
der, the menta! phenomenon is by no means hard of explanation. A 
mind comprising an uniou of all the highest faculties, mutually ad- 
justed with the most correct symmetry, too little resembles minds in 
general to be secure of exciting general sympathy ; and, if not’ our 
firmest or deepest, yet our fondest attachments will rather incline to 
objects whose greatness either is qualified by some manifest imperfection, 
or at least occasionally deviates into excess. It is only a disproportion 
of the ingredient hues that can produce the prevalence of that soft 
green on which the soul has been justly and beautifully described as 
loving to repose.” 


Just and beautiful as this effusion of eloquence may appear to 
the critic, we confess ourselves unable to admire either the style 
or the logic here displayed. If we understand him aright, and 
we are by no means sure that we do, he means to state, that the 
natural result of the component features of Mr, Pitt’s mind, is an 
expression rather of grandeur and loftiness than of sweetness and 
amenity ; that thus the varied colours of the prism produce ofe 
dazzling effulgence of white ; and that the mental phenomenon, 
that is, the result above- mentioned, is easy of explanation. Bat 
instead of explaining why those component features produce an 
expression of grandeur and loftiness, the critic only informs us 
that general sympathy is excited sooner by an imperfect than by 
a perfect mind. Instead of similitude or connection, we can 
here desery nothing but discord and confusion. But we proceed 
with our specimens. 


* Much has been often said of the Lesvin d'aimer, as of a feeling 
natural to man ; but the truth is, that to man, ini a.political capacity, 
the besoin d'oleir is a teeling in every respect equally natural.’ The 
human mind is rarely of so firm a contexture as, on matters of moment, 
to think independently ; men lean on each other, and the community 
acy, on a few vigorous and self-supported spirits. These may 

be said to form the piles of the social fabric, and the rest consists y 
grappling and contignation. 

“The abstract theorems and generic conclusions of the metaphy- 
tician are destractive of that) warm interest, that feeling: of , intimate 
concern, that sense, as it were, of home, which it should be the busi- 
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ness of the orator to excite. They call forth no passion, they produce 
nothing that can be called even an «ffection of the mind, unless it be 
something like that tranquil and indoient pensiveness, with which the 
deities of ancient poetry 
£ * eemm=~ Froin Heaven survey the fatal strife, 
And mourn ihe miseries of mortal life.’ 

** They present us with a bird's-eye picture, in which distance,while 
it adds a certain faint and tender tint, mellowing down the whole ex- 
panse of pect, almost entirely extinguishes that rich and varied 
vivacity of colours by which the ocular spectrum is alternately stima- 
Jated and refreslied.”’ 


Such readers as admire this style of writing, will, assuredly, 
condemn Mx. Gifford’s style, which is essentially difterent.. The 
former is laboured, involved, and obscure ; the characteristics of 
the latter are strength, perspicuity, and plainaess. - This, how- 
ever, is the eral character of the two; the a@rceptions are, in 
the first, occasioual bursts of sublimity and nervousness; in the 
last, occasional negligence, carelessness, and bad taste. But 
we suspect that the critic’s rea] objection to the passage above- 
quoted, applied less to the style than to certain portions of the 


a 
matter, which shocked private partiality, andsecret attachments, . 


felt though not avowed. It is needless ‘to be more explicit ; we 
have said enough to be distinctly understood by the individual 
to whom the remark particularly applies, to wliom, cid the 
occasion call for it, we could say much more upon the subject; 
and to whose private personal prepossessions, whicl we can 
trace to their true source, may be ascribed much of that 
arrogant and unbecoming ailectation of superiority, Much of 
that sarcastic presumption, many of those splenetic effusions, 
and not a little of that inconsistency, at variance with all 
steadiness of principle and decisiveness of action, which 


occasionally mark the spirit of his compositions, and the fea-' 


tures of his conduct. Sorry, as we are, tosee talents of no ofdi- 
nary cast thus deprived of their natural energies, and their effect 
weakened, and, in some respects, destroyed, by the operation 
of a secret bias, we should be still more concerned to be com- 

led to speak more distinctly and more strongly on such a 
point. Rather, much rather, would we lend our feeble force to 
aid the impulsion of an aspiring mind, aiming at objects’ appa- 
rently nd its grasp, and obviously superior to any preten- 
sions which birth scat sanction, or original destination en- 
courage; than be rigid to note its aberrations, or assist at the 
triumphs of envy on its fall. We would rather be slow to 
inflict justice, than quick to gratify resentment. | 

After the: last quotation from the work, the critic devotes 
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three and twenty paces to a dissertation on the origin, causes, 
and » of the French revolution, and to a justification 
of the part which the British Cabinet took during that period. 
The principal objection to this part of the article before us, is, 
that it: is, misplaced ; as -it forms no part of the comments on 
the work which the critic was employed in reviewing. It is, 
indeed, a close imitation of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who 
write distinct essays on subjects either suggested by the works 
which they profess to analyze, or for which these works are 
made to supply a pretext; thus giving to their readers an 
‘exposition of their own sentiments, instead of affording them 
the means of knowing the sentiments of the author. One 
advantage, indeed, results from this novel mode of publishing 
original compositions under the denomination of articles of 
criticism ; it takes the writers themselves out of the jurisdic- 
tion of critics, and exempts them from the usual, ordea! of 
qriticism. Thanks, however, to the original founder of the 
Antijacobin Review, this advantage is not so general, as it 
would have been previous to the establishment of this pub- 
- lication. . 
We have not, however, cither leisure or inclination to enter 
n a critical analysis of the dissertation in question. We 
shall briefly observe, that the writer appears to us to entertain 
a false estimate of the origin and causes of the French revo- 
lution; and to have formed his notions of that stupendous 
event tather on certain abstract metaphysical positions and 
deductions, than on an accurate and attentive survey of his- 
torical facts, and of passing occurrences. It may be from 
the propensity to be so guided, that he has too hastily 
ed the corresponding sentiments of some writers on this 
revolution. We cannot agree with the critic, though sup- 
ported by the respectable authority of Mr. Gentz, that “ the 
chief of those causes,” which led to that dreadful explosion, 
was “the progress latterly made by the lower and middling 
classes of the French nation to knowledge and intelligence, 
unaccompanied, as that progress was, by a eorresponding im- 
provement in morals.” Our reason for not oni in this 
opinion is, that we believe it, and on better authority than that 
of Mr. Gentz, to be contrary to fact. We contend that no 
one symptom of intellectual improvement, in the lower classes 
of people in France, had been observed by any one who had 
the best opportunities for personal observation. And partial 
and slender indeed was the imputed progress to knowledge 
among the middle class of socicty jn that country. This 
alleged cause, therefore, we noust consider as imaginary; and 
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indeed greed must that system, of any. writer..be,..who 


draws all his deductions, respecting the French Revolution, from 
the supposed predominance of any one cause. Nor can we 
easily conceive how, admitting even for the sake of argu- 
ment, the existence of this alleged cause, it can be made to 
produce, as natural, the effect here’ ascribed to it. ‘ The 
“¢ popular mind,” continues the critic, “ conscious of power, 
“ and unprovided with the, corrective ‘of sound principle, be- 
“ came fevered and restless ; and quickly acquired a degree of 
“ expansive force, which the gorgeous but. slender frames 
** of rank and privilege that enclosed it, could ill resist. They 
“* were shattered to pieces,” and Europe was_ covered with the 


B. glittering, fragments. Released from their confinement, the 


«© spirits that had hitherto been struggling in common for a 
** vent, now began to struggle mutually for the mastery. In 
“ fact, the anarchy which accompanied and precipitated the 
« destruction of the old regime, was nothing else than a con- 
“ rLicr OF MINDS; a conflict, however, in which success 


«* would, of course, falf, not to refined talents or elegant ac- 


“ quirements, but to practical viour, hardihood, ,and dexte- 
“ rity. In the result, therefore, a new energy was infused 
* into every depa tinent of the state, but an energy which, 
“ having been originally composed of unhallowed materials 
“ and ** strange fire,” was not likely to have: contracted 
“ any virtuous adinixture from the feeulent medium of blood 
« and discord through whiclvit had past? 

We have nothing to object to some of the latter observa- 
tious, but we never can admit, that “ the anarchy which 
accompanied and precipitated the destruction of the old 
regine was nothing else than a conflict of minds,” arising, 
‘agreeably to the origiual proposition, from. the increase of 
knowledge and intelligence in the middle and Jower classes 


“of the community. W e have already stated.our reasons for 


rejecting the-existence of such increase; and we take leave 
now, to suggest, that the anarchy which accompanied and 
hastehed the destruction of the French monarchy, was any 
thing else than a conflict of minds; it was, in fact, mere 
brute physical force. Was the savage attack of the Parisian 
mob, whic +h, intent on midnight murder, forced the Royal 
Family from the palace of their ancestors to a regal prison in 
he mi tropolis,---a conflict of minds? , Was the same syste- 
matic asseult of a sinitlar mob, which, on the memorable 
tenth of August, stormed this new prison, and transferred 
their captive monarch to the temple, and, ultimately, to the 
scaffold,---a conflict of minds? Were the seizure of the Bas- 
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tille, the murders which ensued, and the. massacres of Sep- 
tember,---a conflict of minds’? Yet these were the constituent 
and prominent features of that wild and ferocious anarchy, 
which accompanied and precipitated the ancient regime. 
Indeed, no mental enerzZy, no improvement in knowledge, 
was either employed or necessary, to produce the desolation 
which marked the origin and progress of the revolution. . The 
immorality of the people, which pervaded, nearly in an equal 
ee, the middle and the lower classes, was the grand basis 

on which the hideous superstructure was reared. Voluptuous- 
ness, gold, and power, were the three magic talismans used 
to seduce a dissolute populace, and to prepare them for works 
of mischief and of death. Relieved from the restraints of 
morality, they could easily, withott any mental effort, 
comprehend the doctrines of the breechless orators of the 
Palais. Royal, whe told them that the common people, form- 
ing an immense majority of the country, had more arms, 
and, consequently, more physical strength, than the privileged 
classes ; that, therefore, they had only to raise those arms,. 
and to employ that strength, for the destruction of their supe- 
rioys, and their success was infallible; and that, being once 
masters of the state, they might appropriate, to their own use, 
every object of convenience, and every article of luxury ; 
might riot in pleasure, and act as they pleased.. These argu- 
ments, which might suggest themselves naturally to the most 
uninformed minds, would inflame the passions of a mob, how- 
ever ignorant, and, indeed, the sooner in proportion to their 
ignorance, and prepare them for any acts of violence and 
outrage. ‘The sccues which followed were ,the natural con- 
sequences of passions so inflamed, operating upon minds 
wholly destitute of religion and morality. These scenes of 
demolition, massacre, and carnage, were perpetrated not by 
the exercise of mental energy, but by the employment of 
brutal’ force. Arm was opposed to arm; and superiority of 
strength prevailed, Even in the revolutionary senates, which 
followed each other in rapid succession, where alone any thing 
like a mental contest was supported, how often was “ the 
conflict of minds” phere | and subdued by the inter- 
posing conflict of-arms? Was it mind or force that led the 
rissotins to the scaffold, or drove them into banishment ? 
Wes it mind or force that secured one-third of the Convention 
ih tueir seats, in the Autumn of 1795? Was it mental energy 
or physicai strength which wrested, at the samé period, their 
newly-conferred rights from the citizens of Paris? Was it 
mind or force which drove Rovespierre from the senate to the 
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block? ‘Was it mind or force which destroyed first the Diree- 


tory, and afterwards the Consular government, and which, 
ultimately, led to the usurpation of the Corsican tyrant! 
By answering these questions truly, and a thousand more of 
the same kind might be put, our readers will be able to appre- 
ciate‘the justness of Mr. Gentz’s, and the critic’s, position, 
that the anarchy, which accompanied and hastened the destruc- 
fon of he French monarchy, was nothing else than a conflict 

m ° 

In his ingenious attempt (page 23) to discover some extuse 
for Mr. Fox’s violent declamations in favour of the French 
revolution, even at the period of its wildest excesses, the 
critic makes some observations on the revolution of America, 
which certainly betray neither the acuteness of « polemic nor 
the profoundness of a philosopher. He describes Mr. Fox as 
having’ been led, from a supposed similarity between the two 
evenis, to “ brighten his picture of the future fortunes of 
“ France with the rich colours of a policy penpetually just and 
€ pacific.” A “Phenomenon” which, according to the critic, 
** might be said to have actually occurred on.the other side of the 
“« Atlantic.” Is he, then, prepared to maintain, that the 


policy of the United States has been perpetually just and paci- | 
c 


2? But why do we ask the ‘question, when he has here stated 
it as a positive fact? It is a fact, however, which, to English- 
men, need not be controverted by multiplied references to the 
acts of the American government, which are too well known 
to need repetition, and which have, in many instances, been 


repugnant to every gracile of justice, and, of late, inarked , 


by any thing rather by a pacific spivit? A simple negatur 
is all that an assertion so unqualified, and so incorrect, can 

uire or deserve. We shall now dismiss this dissertation, 
without further remark, except to notice one instance of 
tautology, “ it is obvious to perceive,” (page 242,) end one 
‘instance of “ passionate style,” in calling France, “ the pan- 
damonium of robbery and murder,” (page 243.) We should 
not have thought these expressions worthy of our notice, 
if the critic himself had not set us the example, in his hyper- 
critical comments on the author.* 


— | 





* This consideration leads us to notice two other instances of that 
style, which the critic employs himself, while he condemns. it i 
the author. In describing the present policy of the ‘ imperial ber 
barian,” he mentions “ the cuol, deep calculating maliznity, whicd 
actually iropels the present governnfent of France along its measured 
march of desolation,” (page 247) * Those fieids of blood, the 
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The critic’s account of the book closes with.a long extract, 
containing Mr. Gifford’s description of the last moments of 
Mr. Pitt, and the summary of his character; this extract he 
candidly acknowledges, “ is very creditable both to the powers 
and to the feelings of the author.” Notwithstanding the ob- 
jections which we have made to various parts of the article 

fore us, Mr. Gifford, we think, has every reason to be satis- 
fied, with the general pect bestowed, by the critic, on his 
powers, his feelings, and “ the liberality of his political prin- 
ciples ;” and, with the admission, that his work “ has evidently. 
been compiled with’ much_industry, and with a laudable anx- 
iety for trath, and constitutes, on the whole, a valuable 

ine of information.” This alone would satisfy most wri- 

fers, but the critic goes even further than this, and extends 
his commendations to'a point, which must afford the highest 
gratification to a religious mind. “ The yet higher praise 
may be accorded to the writer, that he uniformly upholds the 
authority of torals, and that the homage which he pays 
to the faith of his fathers, does not consist in the dubious 
pliment of a decent acquiescence, or the suspicious one 

asly reserve, but is the manifestly sincere expression of a 
. genuine feeling.” ‘The remark is equally creditable to the 
author and to the critic. ‘ | 
- The concluding pages of the article, (nine in number) are 
devoted to a laboured character of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence, and of 
his qualifications as an orator. On these we have nothing to 
remark ; expressing only our surprise at the use of an affected 
expression “ absolve their race of glory by a sefies of gigantic 
bounds ;” and at a grammatical inaccuracy “ a certain homely 
good sense and plodding vigour, which is [are] little alive to 
wire-drawn scruples, and cuts [cut] without ceremony the 
knots that it [they] cannot untie.” P. 263. _ 

We have a word or two to say on the last paragraph inthe 
article; we have heard ‘it asserted that it was not written by 
the same hand which wrote the rest of the article; we. doubt, 
however, the fact, as we do some other assertions which we 
have heard, as to, who is the author of the article? This para- 

ph contains a short remark, on the declaration of Dr. Barr's 

, in his “ Characters of Mr. Fox,” (reviewed in a former 


ee 


infamous commissdries of the Convention, the Maignets, the Lebons, 
the Carriers, and the Collot d’Herbois’, were observed to exercise 
their peculiar and most diabolical refinements of cruelty.” (Page 240.) 

¢ langage, in both these passages, is just and appropriate; but 
why, let us ask, should the critic claim for himself the eaclusive pri- 
Vilege of using it ? 
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volume,) that “ the memory of Mr. Pitt is not so tenderly che: 
rished by feelings of personal regard and veneration as that of 
Mr. Fox.” ‘The remark is perfectly just ; but why introduce 
in it an unnecessary compliment to Dr. Parr? Dr. Parr had 
no foundation whatever for his alleged belief. He might, 
indeed, speak from a competent knowledge, of the feelings 
entertained by the friends of Mr. Fox; but he could have no 
ssible ‘criterion by which to conjecture even the feelings of 
Mr. Pitt’s friends. “Let him be assured,” says the ‘Critic, 
“‘ that one exception to his remark at least, most’ insignificant 
in authority, but in degree most complete, he would have 
found himSelf compelled to admit, if he had stood beside the 
desk at which these imperfect strictures have been penned, 
and could have looked, for a moment, into the heart by which 
they have been dictated.” And he might have added, that 
thousands of such exceptions might be discovered by any man 
wishing to find them ;---but why talk of exceptions ? We deny 
the fact in ‘toto; and we assert, that Mr. Pitt’s memory is, to 
the full, as tenderly cherished by feelings of personal regard 
and'veneration, as that of Mr. Fox; and we will, add, too, 
those feelings are not the mere creatures of impulse, but the 
offspring of the heart, sanctioned and approved by the judg- 
ment. They are feelings which will bear the strictest analysis; 
Which will stand the test of the most figid enquiry. We 
might have adopted the Critic’s declaration, and have justly 
applied it to the author of these imperfect strictures ; who, 
without personal connection with, as without the smatiest obli- 
tion to, Mr. Pitt, loved him for his virtues When ative, and 
ondly and réverently cherishes his memory, now that he’ is 
ne. 
as was presumptuous, it was arrogant, in Dr. Parr, to diaw 
such a comparison ;-and, therefore, the compliment to him 
was ein misplaced. Possibly it might have beech with- 
holden, had the Critic been aware of an aveedote adverted to 
in our * Politics” for November last. We shall now state it 


briefly for bis information. When Mr. Canning went inte. 


Warwickshire, not long ago, he met a gentleman who was atl 
old ‘friend of his own, as well as a friend of Dr. Parr. ‘This 
friend, having engaged. Mr. Canning to dine with him, and 
knowing that Dr. Parr was formerly in friendly habits with that 
gentlethan; went te the Doctor and invited’ him to give Mr 
Canning the meeting. ‘The Doctor gave’ a most unceremo- 
nious negative to the friendly invitation ; and, on being asked, 
whether he had no message to send to Mr. Canning, churlishly 
said, “Tell him I regard him with the haughtiness of scort, 
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the bitterness of contempt, and the fierceness of indignation ! 
Whether the message was delivered, or not, we cannot say. 
As to whois the author of the. article before us, whatever 
we may think, we shaJl not pretend to decide. Suffice it for 
the present to observe, that it bears internal evidence of Being 
the production of a member of the House of Commons; and 
exhibits some characteristics of official habits. ‘These the 
sagacity of an attentive reader will easily detect. More we 
think it not necessary to say, 
We now direct our attention to the Critic’s remarks on the 
other works specified at the head of this article. Twelve pages 
are devoted to the analysis of these five tracts, which involve a 
question of considerable impertance to the established religion 
of these realms. We have the same fault to find With this 
article, as we have with the general character of -the Quarterly 
Review ; indecision, and the impossibility to discover what the 
writer’s own principles are. We have read the article, again 
and again, with great attention, and we really are at a loss to 
know what is the writer’s real opinion as to the merits of the 
question at issue between the contending parties. If we were 
called upon to state our opinion as to the cause of this inde- 
cision, we should say, that the writer wavers between his per- 
sonal regard for Lord ‘Teignmouth, and his attachment to the 
rinciples of the establishment. We heartily concur with him 
in all the praise which he has bestowed on Dr. Wordsworth, 
and on Lord ‘Teignmouth, and we only complain of 
him, for having suffered his friendship for that nobleman to 
bias his judgment, to fetter his opinions, and so, to make him 
forget the duty which he owed to his readers. We agree with 
him too in his remarks on Mr. Dealtry’s letter. Rut in’ bis 
flippant censures of Mr. Spry, we differ from him toto ccelo. 
e deny that this gentleman has taken “ a marrow view of the 


question,” we rey that his “ tone of argument is faint and 


unimpressive,” and we still more strongly deny, that “ decent 
heaviness” is a just description of Mr. Spry’s style and manner 
of writing, Had the Critic, indeed, cited any instances in 
support of his assertion, we should not have contented our- 
selves with a simple negative, but have. examined _ his proofs 
and his arguments, with fairness, impartiality, and attention. 
As it is we can only oppose one assertion to another, We 
maintain, that there is scarcely any writer on serious subjects so 
little open to the reproach of heaviness as Mr. Spry; he writes, 
indeed, with sobriety: and with dignity, but there are an ‘éase, 
and an impressiveness in-his style, and in his manner of treat- 
ing a subject, that effectually prevents its seriousness from 
Wing tiresome, while it keeps the attention’ and intérestof 
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the reader alive. Indeed, in compositions of this kind, we 
think his style very much resembles that of the intelligent 
author of Vindicie Regie; and we are very much mistaken 
indeed, if the Critic would think the character of ‘ decent hea. 
viness,’ properly applied to the style of Dr, Lreland’s composi- 
tions. 

As to the subject itself, we concur with the Critic, in his 
auswer to the first question, as he terms it; vamely, that the 
Dissenters have an unquestionable right to distribute bibles, if 
they think proper so to do. The Critic next proceeds to con- 
sider another question; ** Does the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge object to certain members of the church 
who offer themselves for admission as subscribers?” To this we 
answer, that no man is allowed to offer himself for admission ;--- 
every candidate must be proposed by two members, who must 
vouch for the excellence of his moral character, and for the 
sincerity of his attachment to the principles of the established 
chure h. A candidate so proposed is then balloted for, and is 
rejected or admitted, at the option of the balloting members. 
The society, in this re spect, clin only for themselves the same 
right aud privilege which the members ‘of every other society 
exercise, of prescribing the conditions of admission, and of 
sccuring to the members the power of admitting or rejecting 
candidates. How then can any man presume to say, as this 
Critic says, that “ to reject an apparent member of the Esta- 
blishment is to treat him as a Dissenter?” May not various 
grounds, sufficiently cogent, be assigned for the rejection of a 
candidate without believing him a Dissenter, and without treat- 
img him as ong? But it is ridiculous in the extreme to consi- 
der,a man to be treated as a Dissenter, merely because he is 
rejected on a ballot. ‘the Critic preceeds to observe, that the 
rejection of a candidaie, without assigning the most’ cogent 
grounds (and no grounds whatever, be it remarked, are 
assigned where a ballot takes place) is “a proceeding most 
highly dangerous. An enemy may be made of him who was 
desirovs of shewing friendship.” For our part, we confess out 
inability to desery any danger in a practice which, we appre- 


hend, is coeval with the society itself; and we beg leave to 


usk the Critic what that man’s principles must be who can 
become am enemy to a society for promvting Christian knows 

ledge, because he canuot become a mem Her of it himself? 
We should really think the enmity of such a man as little an 
object of ap rrobation, as his friends dship is an object of cesire. 
‘* Too fast ious a scrutiny’---the Critic further observes, 
« may be exercised ; aud a fear and dislike may be prespetirts 
“ and unjustly entertained against th se persons of the church 
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@hom popular clamour may have given the name of Metho- 
dists.” ‘True, these things may be; but the question is, are 
they so? We apprehend not, We rather incline to believe, 
that the scrutiny instead of being too fastidious, is much too 
relaxed; and that, instead of unjust and premature fears and 
dislikes to persons suspected of Methodism, the society have 
afforded too ready a belief to the testimonies produced in 
favour of candidates, and have, in some instances, from over- 
sight and inattention, admitted. notorious Methodists. But, 
adds the Critic, “ most reluctantly we confess, that we have 
heard one serious complaint of this nature. We know not, 
indeed, the secret grounds of the rejection; but, from the 
respectability and connections of the remonstrating party, we 
have reason to fear, that an alarm somewhat extensive has 

been given, and that others have been deterred from oftering 
their names to a scrutiny which they deem offensive to their 
feelings, and degrading to their honour and character.” We 

cannot plead ignorance of the fact to which the Critic here so 
directly adverts ; but we are surprized at his ignorance of the 

grounds of. rejection on that occasion ; as they may, at least so 

it appears to us, without any forced inference, be, naturally 

enough, referred to those very connections, the respectability of 
which we should be the last persons to question. We cannot 

but suspect, indeed, that the Critic’s ignorance is affected; he 

must, we should imagine, be fully aware of this ground of 
rejection; and, were his prepossessions in favour of Lord 

Teignmouth, and his connections, less strong, he would give 

his judgment fair scope, and admit that the ground is perfectly 

tenable, and that the rejection itself is perfectly justifiable, on 
the score of prudence and precaution, without cither impeach- 
ment, or intended reflection, offensive to the feelings, or degrad- 
ing to the honour and character, of the individual. If he 
choose to pursue the discussion of this branch of the question, 
orrather of this collateral subject, we shall be ready to mcet 
him in the field, and to be more explicit and pointed in our 
own remarks; though, we confess, we can anticipate no possi- 
ble good from such an investigation. - But, in this place, ano- 
ther question arises; the Critic seems to take it for granted, 
that members of the church, who have been unsuccessful can- 
Cidates for admission into the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, or who have been restrained by the fear of rejec- 
tion, from becoming candidates, “ are at liberty to join their 
benevolence with that of the Dissenters, for the purpose of 
distributing the Scriptures.” Though this is stated as a neces- 
strv conelusion, we can by no means Consent to receive it as 
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such. In order to allow it all the force which the Critic attaches 
to it, we must admit, what, by the bye, is inadmissible, that 
these rejected or timid members of the Establishment have no 
other means left for promoting the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, than by becoming members of a Dissenting society. If 
this were the true state of the case, indeed, there would be 
some strength in the conclusion. But the fact ts, that these 
persons, though not members of the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, are at full liberty to aid their pious design 
of circulating the Scriptures, by donations to their fund. A 
mzn may be a subscriber to the society without being a member 
of it; and may as effectually display his benevolence for the 
purpose of distributing the Scriptures,’ in this way as in any 
other. It is evident, therefore, that there is no necessity for 
such members of the church to join with Dissenters, for the 
accomplishment of their object---the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures ; consequently, these persons can claim no exemption 
trom the complaint preferred generally against members of the 
established church, who become members of the Foreign Bible 
Soct ety. 

Having answered this question of the Critic, we proceed to a 
consideration of his next question---“ Whether members of 
the Establishment, whose principles are undoubted, may eg 
to the Bible Society?” The question is not put fairly; it 
should be put thus :---Can sound members: of the Established 
Church become members of the Bible Society, without injury 
to the cause which they are anxious to serve ?---“ To this also,” 

y the Quarterly Reviewers, ‘* we answer in the affirmative, 
provided they first belong to the society for promoting Chris- 
tian know ledge, the clains of which are of an lugher nature ; and 
provided they discover, in the new institution, none of those 
circumstances, from which alone, as we conceive, mischief 
would arise to the Establishment.” 

The Critic first states his reasons for thinking that it is the 
duty of every member of the Established church, whether 
priest or layman, to become a member of the society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge. In these reasons we must hear- 
tily concur, and, indeed, we conceive them to be incontro- 
vertible. Our attention, tien, must be confined to his answer 
to the latter branch of the question. He avers that a sound 
member of the church, in considering whether he ought to 
become, or to remain, a member of the Bible Society, ought to 
forin his judgment on the following questions---** Whether tlre 
new society extends a salutary agency beyond the reach of the 
ancient institation ?---Whether, within the circle of the latter, 
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it impedes the cause of christianity, and menaces the Church 
Establishment ?---and whether, with its outward provisions as 
a religious association, it connects any secret attempts at poli- 
tical objects ? 

The Critic very briefly decides these questions, and then sums 
up his opinion thus---“ Dissenters are at liberty to form a Bible 
Society.” ‘This was a perfectly needless question to state; for 
no serious Christian could ever deny the utility of a wide circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, nor, consequently, the right of every 
denomination of Christians to associate for the promotion of 
that specific object. ** They may be joined also by those mem- 
bers of the church who are not received by the ancient 
society.” We have stated our reasons for thinking that persons 
of this description stand in the same situation as other mem- 
bers of the Establishinent who have been received by the 
ancient society.  Churchmen, confessedly sound, are required, 
by the original and paramount claims of that society, to give it 
their firm support. ‘They may, However, conscientiously be- 
come members of the new society, for the sake of a supple- 
mental good, not otherwise attainable; but they are bound, at 
the same time, to watch the proceedings of this society, and to 
quit it if temporal objects shall appear to be connected with its 
religious professions; or if its religious objects should be 
found, whether by connection with other associations, or by the 
tendencr y of their own principles, to be in hostility with those of 
the more immediate institution,---the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge.” 

This statement requires some notice from us; cons derin 
it, as we do, as loose, unsatisfactory, and indefinite. Lu the fir 
place; the attainment of a good, not otherwise attainable, appears 
to be the only reason suggested in justification of the sound 
Churchman who becomes a member of the Bible Society. 
This good is before stated to consist in “ the foreign Agency” 
of the Bible Society, by which “ the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures has been effected through a larger tract of the world 
than was embraced by the ancient institution.” Without im- 
peaching the accuracy of this statement, we may apply to the 
conclusion the same reasoning by which we combated a former 
position of the critic. We admit the importance of such 

diffusion, and, consequently, the right, if not the duty, of every 
Chistian to promote it according to his ability. But, i in order 
to promote it, even in the way here indicated, that is, through 
the channel of the Bible Society, it is not necessary for Church- 
men to become members of that society. ‘They may send pri- 
vate donations to it, to the same amount as their regular sub- 
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scriptions. The fund will then be equally copious, and equally 
competent to the attainment of the desired advantage. But 
we deny that this good is unattainable by other means. If the 
funds of the old society were increased to an adequate extent, 
and that they might be so increased were the zeal of Church- 
men comparable to that of Dissenters no man can doubt, its 
foreign agency might be extended, and the diffusion of the 
Bible, in foreign countries, through its medium, might be 
enlarged to any extent. If, then, as the critic seems to admit, 
to attain a good, otherwise unattainable, be the only justification 
yy: can be offered for the Chevehenees 3 in becoming a member 

a Dissenting society, by shewing that this good may be 
jaar by other means, we have sufficiently proved, on 
the statement of his own advocate, that his conduct cannot 
be justified, 

The critic, it has been seen, admits, that a Churchman, who 
has joined the Dissenting society, is bound to quit it, under any 
of the circumstances stated above. One of these circum- 
stances is “if temporal objects shall appear to be connected 
with its religious professions.” We lament that we have not 
a list of the members of the Bible Society at hand, as it 
would probably enable us to shew that, among them, are men 
who have always connected temporal objects with their reli- 
gious professions. Indced, it is notoriously composed of Dis- 
senters of every denomination ; and our readers need not be 
told, that a vast majority of sectaries, of all descriptiois, have 
been the loudest and most indefatig: ible clamourers for a repeal 
of the test laws, and for other political measures of a tendency 
equally pernicious. Unless, then, we suppose that, when asso- 
ciated in numbers, they will lose sight of those principles , and 
ef those measures, which it has been the priinary object of 
their lives to secure, a supposition, it is conceived, not founded 
on any deep knowledge of the human heart, we must believe, 
that tempor al objects will be connected with their religious pro- 
fessions. Another ground of separation is---“ if its religious 
objects should be found, whether by connection with other 
associations, Or by the tendency of their own principles, to be in 
hostility with those of the more zmmediate institution---the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge.” 

We should have thought it inipossible for any sound Church- 
man to have stated this ground of objection, without imme- 
diately applying it to the case under discussivn. in fact, can 
it, for a moment, be doubted, that the principles cf Sociniaus, 
of Quakers, of Calvinistic Methodists, and of other sectaries, 
who, if we mistake not egregiously, are all to be found among 
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the members of the Bible society, are, nor merely in their 
tendency, but in their direct and absolute nature and effect, 
essentially hostile to the principles of the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge ; in whose widely-distributed tracts are to 
be seen many able and triumphant exposures and. coufutations 
of the fundamental principles of the different denominations of 
Dissenters? ‘They are hostile, indeed, not only to that society, 
which would be an object of comparative insignificance ; but to 
the pure doctrines of the Established Church ; and, many of 
them, to the essential tenets of christianity itself. If, then, ‘the 
hostile tendency of their principles be a just g ground of separa- 
tion, let every “Churchman instantly withdraw his name from 
the books of the Bible society, and let the critic himself, if he 
be one of them, be the first to set the example. And, if he be 
true to his own principles, he must either do so, or attempt to 
prove that the principles of Socinianism, Calvinism, &c. are 
not hostile to the principles of the establishment, which are, im 
fact, the principles of the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge. 

“In proposing these principles,” adds the critic, “ we shall 
probably be unacceptable to the more zealous and bigotted par- 
tisans on beth sides. For these, however, we care little.” We 
cananswer only for ourselves; and can assure him, that we feel 
obliged to him for the statement of his principles, in this parti- 
cular case, as it has afforded us an opportunity of detecting and 
exposing their fallacy. But we are sorry to sce so respectable 
a writer adopt the slang of sectarism, by confounding zeal with 
bigotry. Does this confusion, in a mind naturally clear, and 
sufficiently enlightened, arise from a frequent intercourse with 
sectaries at the Bible society? If so, it may serve to illus- 
trate a portion, at least, of the advantages to be derived from 
this precious union,---b y ’ Dissenters. We care as little for bigotry 
as he does, but zeal in the defence of the Establishment, when 
accompanied with knowledge, tempered by judgment, and 
confined within the bounds of Christian charity, we both care 
for and admire. Without zeal, in the present state and temper 
of the world, the advocates of religious and social order will 
find their best principles ineffective, and their best efforts 
inypotent. 

But what this writer has said has surprised us less than whr 
he has omitted to say. In fact, he has left out of this impo- 
tant discussion a point which has always struck us as forming a 
most prominent feature of the case; and as constituting, 
indeed, one of the most potent objections to the union here 
recommended, We allude to the natural effect produced on 
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the great mass of society, by seeing Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters associate together for religious purposes. We maintain, 
that the obvious tendency of this association, is to make the 
multitude believe that all religious distinctions are of no 
moment, and that itis perfectly immaterial whether a man be a 
member of the Church of England, or a Socinian; in short, 
whether he be Christian or Infidel. It is vain to say, that they 
associate only for the accomplishment of a specific object, in 
itself laudable, and in which they are all agreed ;---the multi- 
tude will witness the association without attending to the 
reason. They will see Bishops and Socinians, believers in 
Christ, and rejectors of his divinity, in intiniaic, connection 
with each other; and they will draw their own inference, how- 
ever erroneous or unstable it may be, that such a connection 
could not subsist, if there were any essential difference in their 
principles. Hence that unsteadiness of faith, that laxity of 
discipline, and that looseness of principle, which so strongly 
characterize the age in which we live, will be encouraged and 
increased ; not only to the imminent danger of the establish- 
ment, but to the destruction of mor als, and to the disgrace of 
feligion itself. This is an objection, of the potency of which 
we have long been firmly convinced, and which, indeed, has 
greater weight with us, than all the ‘other objections, power- 
ful as they certainly are. , 

We trust, then, the critic will attentively re-consider the 
subject; we believe him to be learned, able, and pious; and 
we shall be the last to question the sincerity of his attachment 
to the cause of the Establishment. But, we think, he has suf- 
fered private prepossessions to render him wavering, where 
his own principles would have made him determined. And 
this, surely, is a culpable defect in a writer who seeks to 
acquire an influence on the opinions of the public. 

For ourselves, it may be necessary, to obviate those miscon- 
ceptions to which we have unhappily found ourselves so fre- 
quently exposed, to state that, though for the reasons which are 
here stated, and others which might be urged in addition, we 
deprecate the union of Churchmen with Dissenters ; as members 
‘of the same body, publicly associated for religious purposes, 
we earnestly recommend an interchange of good offices, the 
maintenance of a friendly intercourse, and the observance of 
Christian charity, in all its comprehensive bearings and ten- 
dencies, between fellow Christians, and fellow subjects, of 
every denomination. Kindness and good-will are doe from 
manto man. We are dependent beings, and we find interest 
and duty unite in affording assistance to each other. 
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1. The Dangers of the Edinburgh Review ; or a brief expo- 
sure of its principles in Religion, Morals, and Politics. In 
three Letters, addressed to its readers. 8vo. Pp. 39. Rivingtons. 


2. A Letter to the young Gentlemen who write in the Edinburgh 
Review. By Senex. 8vo. Pp. 29. Hatchard. 


Taksk letters have been suffered to lay by us for a great 
length of time; for which instance of neglect we haye to 
apologize, in the first place, to their intelligent authors, and, 
in the next place, to the public; for the contents of them are 
highly important to all that part of the public, who still retain, 
in this licentious age, some regard for religion and morals ; and 
some respect for the established institutions. of their native 
land. We have had frequent occasions to mark the licentious- 
ness of the Edinburgh Reviewers ; but, had we proceeded to 
notice every thing that was objectionable in their numbers, 
every page of our work must have been devoted to that pur- 
pose. Happily for the nation, whose character is implicated 
in the success of such a publication, other writers have occa- 
sionally directed the attention of the public to the profligate 
conduct of these critics, who derive additional consequence 
from the countenance and protection which they have lately 
experienced from certain political leaders. But of this more 
presently. As to ourselves, we have some ground for self- 
reproach in having suffered their mischievous labours to pass 
so long without correction or notice. We have, for some time, 
had ‘it in contemplation to submit to the disgusting task of 
examining their numbers, and, more pariicularly, to expose the 
fallacy and falsehood of a certain dissertation on existing par- 
ties, which appeared early in the last year. But circumstances, 
with which it is unnecessary to trouble our readers, have led 
us to postpone the executicn of our intention, from one month 
to another, till, as is too often the case, a continued negligence 
has almost induced us to abandon the design. It is of great 
consequence, however, to check, if possible, the disse- 
mination of bad principles, and, where that is not practicable, 
so plainly to exhibit them to public view, that those perverse 
persons who choose still to adopt them, may, at least, do it 
with their eyes open, and be deprived of that convenient spe- 
cies of self-justification which affected ignorance is often made 
to supply. At present our attention must be limited to the 
publications before us. 

The author of these letters opens his first by a remark 
eminently true, on the importance of Reviews, from the 


influence which they have on the opinions of their readers, 
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numbers of whom read no other publications, and form their 
notions not only of works, but of points of high importance in 
religion, morals, and politics, from their favourite Review, 
Having stated this fact, and professed his. friendship, on the 
one hand, for the freedom of the press, and his enmity, on the 
other, to its licentiousness ; he hastens to prefer his charge, in 
terms distinct, plain, and specific, against the Kdinburgh 
Review. “ T accuse it of infidelity in religion; Li icentiousness 
in morals; and seditious and revolutionary priiciples in polities. 
These are bold and serious charges, but, surely, if they are 
clearly and satisfactorily made out, no father of a family, no 
man, who has the smallest regard for the present and future wel- 
fare of his offspring, willever suffer so infamous a publication to 
enter his house. Proceed we, then, to state the evidence by 
‘which the charges are supported. First, as to the charge of 
infidelity in religion. We shall suffer their accuser to state his 
own case. 


“ I take it for granted, that no person, wha really believes Chris- 
tianity to be a divine revelation, and considers it as of the first import- 
ance to man, will ever recommend deistical books as fit for a system 
of education ; but the Edinburgh Review is very friendly to books 
which attack Christianity, and considers if as a prejudice, if you think 

they are improper for the instruction of youth. Hence (No. 13, p, 


94,) it accounts it quite an oddity, anda prejudice, that ina list of 
historical books recommended to the reading of a young princess, 
the name of the historian of the decline and fall of the Roman empire 
is omitted, without even a hint at his merits. And who does not know, 
that Mr. Gibbon, this historian, was an enemy to Christianity? Who 
does not know, that his history is made a vehicie for conveying ever y 
thing he can introduce into it against the Gospel and its ro! lowers 2 
And yet it isa mere prejudice in the estimation of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, to refuse its admission as a school book ! We do not give poison 
to children, that we may afterwards counteract its efficacy by an 
antidote; much less then should we imbue their minds with infidel 
principles before they are able to weigh the evidence for-the truth 
of Christianity. If I were to propose a plan for your children being 
made infidels, it should be to teach them out of infidel books, and to 
instruct them in the art of ridiculing the Gospel. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers know the plan would be very effectual ; and therefore they 
recommend it. They praise Gibbon, Hume, and Voltaire, because 
they k know that if young people read them, they most probably will 
be in some degree staggered in their belief of Christianity. 

“«@ As these’ Reviewers recommend infidel books ; $0, in perfect 
consistency, they despise the Scriptures. ‘ MWe'shall leave it,’ say they, 
(No. 13, p. 99,) ‘* to others to decide, whether the taste of that critic be 
very good, who prefers the harp of the Jews, to the lyre of the Greeks ; 
end who plucks the laurel from the trow of Homer, to place it on the 
head of the good king David.’ 
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** No one possessed of due reverence for the Scriptures, would ever 
have written the above sentence. It is plain the writer preferred 
fTomer to David ; the celebration of the dire effects of Achilles’ wrath, 
to the celebration of the greatness and majesty of the Almighty : it is 
plain he thought heathen poetry, which is full of idolatry, obscenity, 
and nonsense; was to be preferred to the Jewish, which is pure and 
good ; at once calculated to enlarge our views of the true God, and to 
improve our dispositions and morals. 

‘€ Christians consider the Scriptures as surpassing all other books, 
not only in the importance of their information and doctrines, but 
also. in the true sublime ; and in this opinion they .are supported by 
every principle of true taste aud sound criticism, and by the authority 
of the best judges and most elegant writers. But the Edinbyrgh 

‘eview, like its worthy predecessor, Thomas Paine, endeavours to 
lessen that respect which we onght ever to feel for the scriptures. ; well 
knowing, that when that is accomplished, it has paved the way for 
the disregard of the truths which they contain. The taste of that 
critic is sood, who prefers the harp of the Jews to the lyre of the 
Greeks, andthe Edinburgh Review itself shall prove it; for though 
in gen eral it serves the cause of infidelity, yet sometimes a sentence 
occurs of an opposite nature. In No. 14, p. 324, they say, the He- 
Lrew Scriptures are confessedly the great repositories of the poetical sul- 
lime-——Arren the Hebrew poets came Homer, Aeschylus, Shak- 
speare, and Milton. 

‘* Here then we have two very opposite opinions delivered in this 
same Review upon the same subject. The former has the spirit of the 
work in general ; the latter shews its inconsistency with itself, and 
points out the necessity of not giving up our judgment to its general 
dogmas. Its principles in criticism are no more to be trusted than in 
religion.” 


Nothing less than perfection in the act of reconciling con- 
tradictions can extricate these northern Sages from the 
dilemma to which their powerful assailant has here reduced 
them. From a contempt for the Scriptures, to a rejection of 
the doctrines which they inculcate, the transition is natural 
and easy. 





* We do not,” say the Edinburgh Reviewers, ‘‘ know the designs of 
the Creator in the construction of the universe, or the ultimate destina- 
tion of man.——The idea of its Leing our duty to co-operate with the 
designs gf Provicence,——we think the most impious presumption.” 
Now Christians do know the ultimate destination of man ; they know 
that he will arise at the last day from the dead, and will be cithee 
eternally happy or miserable. Infidels do not know this ; they have 
not the means of ascertaining it; but Christianity has revealed it, and 
to none but an infidel can there be any doubt upon the subject. 
Christians know, they must work out their ssivation with fear and 
trembling ; though it is God that worketh in them, both to will and 
to do what is good. But practical piety is au impious thing with the 
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Edinburgh Review ; it is quite presumption to co-operate with the 
designs of Providence ; i.e. though Providence has designed us to 
tive holy in this world, and happy hereafter, yet it is quite presump- 
tion to take any pains about either. How opposite this is to every 
principle of divine revelation, needs not be stated; it _is worse than 
heathenism itself. It strikes at the root of every practical principle, 
both in morals and religion ; and leaves man to absolute fatalism, or 
total indifference of moral conduct.” 


We dare say there are many readers of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, whose fancies are tickled by the pert fippancy of their 
sarcasms, who will be shocked at this statement. Let them, 
however, give their understandings fair play; let them examine 
it attentively, and rigorously, and we will venture to affirm, 
that they will be compelled to admit its justice. And, if they 
are so compelled, will they presume (and what presumption 
can be greater?) to afford encouragement to a work which 
labours to eradicate every practical principle, both of religion 
and of morals?) The man who should leave arsenic on his 
kitchen dresser would be considered a madman; yet the worst 
cansequence that could follow such an act, would be harmless, 
would be insignificant, compared with the eradication of ail 
religious and moral principles from the minds of his family. 
But this effect might ensue from his introduction of the Edin- 
burgh Review into-his house. Yet, alas! humbers who would 
shudder at the least evil, would not hesitate to encourage the 
greatest. Such is the thoughtlessness, such the inconsistency, 
of man. Tremblingly alive to personal inflictions; but per- 
fectly insensible to mental poison. 

Other proofs of the infidelity of the Scotch critics are 
derived from their incessant praises of infidel writers, such as 
Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon. These three writers are their 
great idols, the oracles to which they generally refer when 
they wish to give a side thrust at christianity. 


«« Mr. Hume was of such ‘ unrivalled sagacity,’ that the Gospel 
with him was a cunningly-devised fable ; andhis ‘ natural benevo- 
lence’ was so great, that he did all he could to make men reject and 
despise the hopes and consolation of Revelation. Admitting that his 
talents were what they represent them, a thing ‘by no means to be 
granted, yet surely no friend to Christianity would take such pains to 
extol its professed enemy. Ifthe Gospel be true, which in this letter 
I take for granted, it must be of infinitely greater importance to us 
than the writings of these men ; writings, whose general aim is to 
undermine or ridicule religion. And how a friend to Christianity cau 
be so zealous in praising its avowed opposers, is inconceivable. 

«« Where there is a similarity of principles and dispositions, we must 
be disposed to praise ; men do not speak well of what is opposite to 
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their fixed principles and opinions, but of that which accords with 
them ; and hence it is that Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon, are so oftem 
quoted in terms of respect and praise by the Edinburgh Reviewers.” 


Having referred to a passage in one of their numbers, in 
which they improperly term Plato, Zeno, and Leibnitz, the 


** sublimest teachers of moral wisdom ;” the author proceeds to 
observe ; 


“«* Now believers in the Gospel think that Jesus Christ is the subli- 
mest teacher of moral wisdom. And in this sentiment they are sup- 
ported by the authority even of infidels themselves ; many of whom 
have been obliged to acknowledge, that no morality could bear a 
comparison with that of the Gospel, nor any moral teacher with our 
Saviour. But with the Edinburgh Reviewers any thing is better than 
the Gospel ; ancient heathenism, or modera infidelity, is much more 
worthy of their praise and admiration. A sincere Christian will always 
keep the Gospel and its founder first in his estimation ; and though 
he may admire the works ef Plato, Xenophon, or Cicero, yet he will 
think them far, very far, inferior to the instructions delivered by Jesus 
Christ. A believer in the Gospel must be decided in his preference 
of it before all other things. What heathens may have taught, he con- 
siders as wanting in authority and purity ; what the Gospel teaches he 
considers as enforced by infinite obligations, and perfect in its prin- 
ciples and tendency. With him all moral teachers are as nothing, 
compared with Him who founded the Guspel of peace and salvation. 
Bat not so with the Edinburgh Review ; Christianity with it is not 
worth alluding to, except as an occasion of scorn either against itself 
or its ministers,” 


Another instance of their favour to infidel principles jis 
exhibited, in the cautious and qualified praise which the 
bestow on a monstrous proposition stated by a Mr. Forsyth, 
in his work upon the principles of moral science, that “ there 
is no moral evil, and no guilt, in the eye of the Deity.””’ Whence 
this modern philosopher collected this novel discovery we know 
not, but ‘the Edinburgh Reviewers, instead of branding it as 
blasphemous, only think it “* propounded with improper confi- 
dence.” And of the reasoning by which Mr. Forsyth endea- 
vours to reconcile this doctrine with the existence of moral 
distinctions among mankind, they say, “ we do not mean to hold 
out this reasoning aS ALTOGETHER unexceptionable or satisfac- 
tory ; but it is boldly and strongly urged.” If this be not an 
implied approbation of the reasoning, by which such. outra- 
geous doctrine is supported, we do not understand the significa- 
tion of words; and yet such reasons, as the letter writer most 
justly observes, “ are in opposition to every page of holy writ.” 
The Reviewers did not dare to speak out with bluntness and deci- 
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sion on such an abrupt declaration ; but they are specially cau- 
tious not to throw discredit upon it, nor to discourage their 
readers from entertaining the impious doctrine it conveys. As 
a last proof, the author quotes their character of Mr. Fox, 
whom they style  a@ good man.” On this he makes 
some pointed remarks, and deduces from it some strong 
inferences ; he then sums up this head of his charge in the 
following words :--- 


«This, my Countrymen, is the evidence I bring, for the convic- 
tion of this Review, of infidelity in Religion. It is triendly to deisti- 
cal books ; it despises the scriptures ;—it despises practical piety ;—it 
admires infidels, and even heathens, before Christ ;—and it labours to 
subvert the distinctions, the eternal difference, betw een good and evil. 

“The evidences [have produced, are but afew gleanings from a large 
crop of the same kind. ‘The bulk of the work is of this description ; 
and though an occasional article may be written of an opposite tenden- 
cy, yet the general character of it is infidel.” 


His second letter is appropriated to the support of his 
second charge, that the moral principles of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers are not less licentious than their religious principles. 
We admit, to its full extent, his preliminary position, “ that 
those, whe despise or reject ‘the gospel, will not be men of 
very strict moral principles and practice.” So true it is, that 
- morality has no sufficient foundation to rest upon if chris- 
tianity be discarded; and though human obligations may tend 
in some degree to restrain men, yet, if you take away religion, 
you will find their efficacy very little.’ We know of no 
restraint which human obligations can impose except the terror 

of the law. Fear of punishment in this world may, indeed, 
operate, in some degree, to deter men from the commission of 
prohibited acts; and if the law were to forbid immoral acts, 
under severe penalties, the dread of punishment might, possi- 
bly, diminish the number of them. But, in the first place, 
where no superior sense of duty, flowing from religious prin- 
ciple, subsists to impose a restraint on the bad passions of 
men, the law, even were it made (and it could not be so made) 
to embrace every species s of immorality, would, of necessity, be 
open to endless evasion; and would, very soon, be found 
wholly inadequate to the accomplishment of its intended pur- 

ose. And, in the next place, many of those immoral acts, 
which tend to destroy the peace of families, and the effects 
of which on society are the most pernicious, are perpetrated so * 
privately as to escape the eye of legal observation ;---the 
restraints of law, therefore, in such cases, and in thousands of 
others, are wholly impotent. Without dilating farther upon 
this intéresting subject, and without urging many other 
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considerations, which must suggest themselves to every 
one who considers it, we contend, that it may safely be 
received as a general rule, subject to no exception, that 
christianity iw the ONLY sURE fowndation of morality; and 
that no human obligations, independent of RELIGION, are 
sufficient to prevent the commission of tmmoral acts. Philo- 
sophy may unfold, at pleasure, its fine-spun theories ; 
may dilate, with logical acuteness, on the principles of moral 
science; may expatiate, with delight, on the fitness of things ; 
but all its boasted knowledge, all its aspiring talents, all its 
confidence of reason, and all its pride of intellect, will prove 
inadequate to supply the defect of religious obligation; or to 
find a substitute for the simple, but pure, doctrines of the 
gospel; Do unto others as you would they should do unto you--- 
aid, return good for evil, 

The admiration openly displayed, by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, of the principal writings of the infidel Voltaire, in 
general, has been extended, it seems, to one of his most infa- 
mous productions in particular. In No. xiii. p. 99, they 
say, °° A little book lay near us. We opened it, und had not read 
“a page of Candide, before we recollected that we were still in 
“ the same world, where we could yet turn with PLEASURE to the 
“ works of Voltaire, and admire his genius, and delight in his 
“wit.” And this was said of a work which the letter-writer 
truly, though faintly, characterizes, as “ a work, whose great 
object [the great object of which] was to ridicule a Providence, 
aud which abounds with the most lewd and licentious instances 
and descriptions.” When critics, by pointing out the most 
fascinating, the most generally attractive, qualities, of a writer. 
and by so recommending him most eéfectually to the perusal of 
the great mass of mankind; it is in vain that they profess to 
lament ‘ the infatuation of his infidelity.” He must be wo- 
fully ignorant of human nature indeed, who can think that 
censure so weak, so modified, so apparently reluctant, and so 
faintly expressed, can counteract the effect of praise so strong, 
so alluring, and so decided. Nor, in truth, are*we weak enough 
to suppose, for a moment, that the Reviewers either wished or 
intended that it should do so. No, their object was clear; 
consistent. cnough with their principles, and mischievous 
enough in its direct aim, and in its.obvious tendency. ‘They 
probably knew, though we give them credit for more cunning 
than knowledge, that the works of Voltaire, and of other infidel 
and licentioys writers in France, had operated most powe: fully 
in producing that disposition of mind, and that relaxation of 
principle, which paved the way for the destruction of all civil 
and religious establishments, and, indeed, for the eradication 
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of all religious and moral principles; and, therefore, we must 
believe, they have spared no pains to recommend their pesti- 
lential productions to the notice of the British public. 

True to their plan, persevering in their efforts, and consistent 
in their principles, they incessantly lebour to destroy the 
authority of the scriptures, by rendering them subjects of 
ridicule. ; 


“¢ But so licentious are these Reviewers in morals, that piety is with 
them quite a subject of scorn and contempt. In (No. 19, p. 172,) 
the expression ‘ pious nobleman’ is applied with the utmost derision 
and contegipt ; as if piety in a nobleman only deserved to be laughed 
at. ‘ Pious churchman’ and ‘ orthodor nobility’ are the scornful 
epithets they apply to those who supported and received into their 
company Dr. Beattie, the great opponent of Hume their oracle. And 
in (No. 19, p. 177,) they even scoff at the cause of morality and truth 
altogether, by contemptuously calling it ‘the good cause ;’ and books 
which prove, that trath is immntable, and that there is no-wisdom in 
scepticism and infidelity, are in contempt styled, (p. 128,) * meritorious 
performances, by which youthful minds are tobe purified and invivorat- 
ed.’ Throughout the whole of their review of Dr. Beattie's life by 
Sir Wm. Forbes, they shew the most rancorous hatred against him, 
and an entire contempt for morality and truth. Dr. Beattie op- 
posed Hume because his writings tend to subvert every principle 
in Christian morals; the Edinburgh Review opposes Dr. Beattie be- 
eause his writings tend to maintain and support Christian morals, and 
to confute the pernicious errors of its most beloved author, Hume. 

** Dr. Beattie wrote his essay on truth professedly in support of religi- 
on and morality ; no friend, therefore, to one or the other, would 
represent the book as they do, as composed of such ‘ s/uf/” as could 
excite only ‘ nausea, or ‘ compassion’ in a person who had ever 
thought upon the subject. How the Edinburgh Reviewers come to 
possess knowledge superior to al] the world is yet to be explained ; but 
they ought to know, and do know, that many grown-up people, 
who have left college, though they say to the contrary, think the 
essay on truth a sufficient refutation of Hume's system of scepticisin 
and immorality. The great object of Mr. Hume’s metaphysical! 
writings was to weaken every moral! obligation, and to destroy all 
moral distinction; to make it as great a crime, that is none at all, to 
have a deformity of body as to commit adultery. But this is the 
writer whom the Edinburgh Review is constantly praising as the sum 
of all wisdom ; and whose antagonists it opposes with an acrimony 
and virulence proportioned to the ability they have displayed in refut- 
‘ing him. But to write against Hume is unpardonable, especially in 
matters of religion and morality, boih of which he eadeavoured to sub- 
vert and destroy ; and hence the kdinburgh Review, by its attachmeni 
to him, shews its own licentious principles. 

*‘ It is with the greatest difficulty that men are restrained from 
immorality by every obligation both human and divine ; every one, 
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therefore, who endeavours to weaken men’s sense of moral duty, adds 


force to their passions, which at any time are with difficulty restrained, 
and hence becomes the abettor of vice and folly. But in what way 
can a person more deliberately or more effectually oppose the cause of 
virtue, than by recommending authors whose principles tend to de- 
stroy every moral tie, and te make man as unaccountable for his 
actions as the beasts ; and as indifferent to his conduct, if he can but 
gratify his appetites and escape the gallows? This the Edinburgh 
Review has often done, and this it still continues to do, and hence is 
sapping the foundation of moral truth and virtue.’ 


Let serious men ask themselves this question? Whether, 
by encouraging the Edinburgh Review, and to buy it is to 
encourage it, they do not contribute their efforts to the pro- 
duction of the same effect? They may, indeed, allege the same 
inducements to read it, as the Reviewers themselves assign for 
the delight which they take in the perusal of infidel and licen- 
tious writers; they may take pleasure in occasional sallies of 
wit and pleasantry, though indulged at the expense of truth 
and virtue; but they will scarcely admit the validity of such a 
justification of the Reviewers themselves, and, therefore, they 
will do well to consider, how far it can be applied to their own 
conduct. We are persuaded, if they examine themselves 
seriously and conscientiously, they will find such conduct 
wholly without excuse, and fairly exposed to imputations which 
they would tremble to deserve. As to Mr. Hume, he has a 
two-fold recommendation to the praise and admiration of these 
northern Sages ;---he was an infidel, and a Scotchman. Now, 
though we shall ever condemn all national reflections as inju- 
rious and unjust, and as tending to keep alive distractions 
which it were better wholly to abolish, yet the marked pre- 
possessions of these public censors in favour of their own 
countrymen, and of their publications, originating in the most 
mean, selfish, and contracted notions, (at variance with all 
their loud professions of liberality) and carried to the most dis- 
gusting, and the most unwarrantable lengths, and producing 
the very effect which we hav: just deprecated, calls alike for 
the contempt, the scorn, and the reprobation of every English- 
man. Let them remember, that if Scotland produced an Adam 
Smith to eulogize the wisdom or the virtues of a Hume, England 
produced a Horne, to mark his infidelity, and to chastise the 
arrogance and presumption of his apologist. And, surely, never 
did arrogance and presumption more strongly attach to any pro- 
duction, than those which characterize the following declara- 
tion :--- I have always considered him (Mr. Hume) both in his 
life-time, and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the 
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idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature 
of human frailty will permit.” 

But we are not so weak as to imagine, that, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers would pay any deference to the “pints of a Horne, 
even if they did not interfere with their own prepossessions, be- 
cause Horne was:a bishop; and; as the wiiter of the letier 
before us, observes---“ ‘They rarely mention a bishop but in 
scorn; and (in No. 14, p. 309,) speak of it as @ thing guite 
inconsistent with modern. manners for a bishop to attend to a 
curate in preference to a favourite stage-player. 


** But, however reproachfully they treat the clergy, atheists and 
infidels are with them subjects of the highest praise. In No. 14, 
p. 305, D'Alembert, Diderot, Grimm, Rousseau, &c. are styled, with 
marks of great complacency, a very brilliant soctely ; and in p. 367, 
they say, * This society was, we are willing io Lelieve, the most 
refined and accomplished that protatly was ever assembled upon earth.’ 
Now is this the character which a strict moralist would give to men, 
who wondered that any man, who had a claim to good sense, could 
believe ‘in the existence of aGod? Men, who not only thought, but 
acted, as if they were not responsible for their conduct to any supreme 
Being, who considered mankind at perfect liberty to gratify their 
inordinate passions, and te indulge in every lust? A strict moralist 
could not speak of such men but with marked disapprobation. No 
talents for science or conversation would ever induce him to speak in 
terms cf admiration of men who were both speculatively and prac- 
tically atheists ; and who spared no exertions to destroy al! regard to 
virtue and morals. A man of true moral principles must think the 
cause of virtue infinitely superior to that of politeness and agreeable 
conversation ; he cannot speak of rakes and debauchees with esteem, 
whatever may be their address. He must consider their vices as 
destroying all claim to his regard; and though he may be ready to 
own their powers of conversation, yet he will never make them the 
subject of his praise.” , 


At the close of this letter, the author thus sums up his second 
charge against the Scotch critics. 


“© It m: y then be safely afirmedy that the Edinburgh Review is 
ficentious in morals; since it speaks of obscene books and authors 
with pleasure—since it treats the Scriptures with irreverence—laughs 
at piety, and ridieules the cause of morals and truih—-holds up the 
clerica] character to derision—but passes the highest encomiums upou 
atheists aad debauchees.” 


At the commencement of his third and last letter, this able > 
writer observes, that--- 


«“ There is an intimate connection between men’s moral and poli- 
tical principles; those, who can weaken the grounds of moral obli- 
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gation, will in general be found men of turbulent and seditious prin- 
ciples in society. They will be very loud in their clamour against 
oppression where there‘is none, and in their zeal for what they call 
liberty; but which in reality is anarchy, the worst of all slaveries. 
They will be very earnest in their outcries against public restrictions, 
while they, in their private Concerns, are generally the most oppres- 
sive and tyrannical of men. 

*€ This anion of licentiousness in morals, and seditious principles in 
politics, is evident in the Edinburgh Review, which can praise any 
country but our own, and admire any rulers, but those who are 
firm in support of civil government in opposition to revolutionary 
principles. Now I take it for granted, that all those who endeavour 
to pailiate French enormity since the conmencement cf the French 
revolation, are friendly to revolutionary principles as applied to this 
country ander its present laws and coustitation. And I do this, 
because throughout the greater part of England, I never met with 
one, who d'd vot wish for a revointion at home, in proportion as -he 
endeavoured to palliate. French enormity.’ 


This is most unquestionably true; and every man’s expe- 
rience must have furnished him with numberless proofs of the 
justice of the observation, which he proceeds to apply to the 
conduct of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 


‘The Edinbargh Review takes, every opportanity it can of pal- 
liating the crimes of France, and of lessening the abhorrence of the 
people of this country against her enormities. Speaking of the gene- 
ral state 6f warfare in Europe, in their number for April, 1806, p. 13, 
they say; © [Ve have ceased to poison arms or provisions—The private 
property of pacific aad industrious individuals, seems te be protectea by 
the spirit of. these reg nlaliens :—n0 army Now plunders unarmed ind1+ 
viduals ashore, exrcejat for the purpose of providing jor its own sub» 
sistence; and the laws of war are thought to be vioiated by the seizure 
of private property for the sake of gain, even within the limits of the 
hostile territory!" Andin, No. 19, p. Q, they say of the French, 
© Jt does not occur to us that they ure more deserving of moral repro- 
bation than most uiher nations.” 

To our rencers, who, we doubt not, are well acquainted with 
the unparalleled enormities of the French in Italy, in Lgypt, 
in Germany, and at home, the wfamy of this declaration needs 
nut to be pointed out. It serves, however, to prove by what 
rule these critics estimate moral conduct, and to shew that 
their moral iad political principles are equally correc 


© Ofthe Frene revolution «they affirm, (No, 24, p. 277.) that the 
alarin respecting it in this country, * was always excess. °° and in a 
great degree unrcesonalle ;’ and in (p. 321,) they call oar alarms 
about jacobinism, and rank, and property, and French ambition, sense 
fers. Now this number 24, came out afler the conduct of France 
No. 152, Fel. 38, February, isTl. in 
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towards Spain, aud yet ouralarms respecting her ambition is senseless ! 
is not this to advocate the cause of France in all her atrocities, to 
endeavour to lull us into a state, of insecurity, that we may become a 
prey to her rapacity and insatiable ambition ?” 


The tendency ef such remarks, and the disposition and 
the principles from which they proceed, are too manifest to 
need elucidation; and too detestable to escape public indig- 
nation. 


“Tn their reviews upon the state of Ireland, they make use of 
expressions, and avow sentiments which have a direct tendency to 
promote rebellion. In (No, 24, p. 350,) they speak of Treland as 
advancing to a state when she will be more disposed and more able 
‘to resist the wrongs she suff»rs;’ in (p.351,) they represent the 
papists as suffering inconveniences in the performance of their religious 
duties, a thing absolutely false, and in (p.353,) they maintain that 
the political debasement of the lower orders in Ireland is the chief 
instrument in producing their peculiar ignorance, than which nothing 
can be more untrue, 

« The source of their peculiar ignorance is popery; nor will any 
means be sufficient to raise them to an equality of civilization and 
Jearning with the other parts of the empire, so Jong as popery main- 
tains its ascendancy over them: Who is there that suffers inconve- 
niences in the performance of his religious duties in this empire ? - Is 
there not universal hiberty of conseience? But these Reviewers speak 
as if there was not: for what purpose, then, but that of discord anc 
sedition, can they broach such a sentiment.” 


The observations of this commentator are $o just as to leave 
us little to do but to transcribe them, and to express our 
hearty concurrence in them. 


“1 have, in my first letter, exposed the abuse of the term good, 
as appHed to Mr. Fox by these reviewers; and in politics they ar 
nearly as fankty in their opinion of him.  ‘£ So great a statesman, say 
they, (No. 24, p. 271,) cértainly has not appeared as an author since 
the time of Lord Clarendon ;’ and in (p. 273,) they call him, ‘ its 
(ies England's) most illustrious statesman. Now a wuch greater 
statesman than Mr. _ bas appeared as.an authcr since the days of 
Lord Clarendon, Mr, Burke has written upow the Fre neh revolution 
with an intellect whic ch will ever place him far above Mr. Fox, who 
admired and extolled that work of slavery, rapine, aud murder, How 
are we to- estimate the abilities of a statesman but by the correspon- 
dence of events to his opinions. Now almost every thing has hap- 
pened with respect to the French revolution which Mr. Burke said 





.* See the letter from which ihis pasgage is taken, quoted in a preli- 
minary address to W. Strahan, Esquire, (Strahan, the bookseller? 
prefixed te an apology for Hume's lite and writings. 
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wonld happen, but every thing has falsified Mr. Fox's declarations, 
Bat it was not convenient to the Edinburgh Reviewers to remember, 
that Mr. Burke had been an author; and not only so, but a much 
greater statesman than Mr. Fox. But what claim has he to be called 
England's * most illustrious statesman 2?’ what are the measures of 
internal or external policy of any moment which owed their origin ot 
completion to Mr. Fox? What have we framed and carried by him, 
which has increased our means of prosperity, liberty, and happiness ? 
‘To call Fox England’s greatest statesman, in the days of Pitt and 
Burke, shews either the most rooted ignorance and prejudice, or an 
utter contempt of truth. Have those reviewers forgot, that this 
their most illustrious statesman withdrew from Parliament when the 
mutiny was raging at the Nore; that he bore testimony to the good 
character and loyalty of Arihur O'Connor, at Maidstone, at the very 
time whén he. was making every exertion to sever Ireland from the 
empire ; and that this their most illustrious statesman, as soon as he 
could find an opportunity, went to France, aud. had several secret 
interviews with its present tyrant: ; 

*¢ How is it then, my Countrymen, that these Reviewers dare thus 
to insult the nation; but that they are confirmed in revolutionary 
principles? Do not imagine that the spirit of revolation is destroyed ; 
it is only repressed ; and a few years of inattention to the arts of a 
set of men, falsely called pliil losophers, will et nbolden them to try if 
they cannot overwhelm this government as they did that of France. 

‘ But that Limay prove to you still more cecidedly the seditious 
principles of this Review, turn to No. 24, p. 399, and you will find 
them treating the king bimself with scorn and contempt, and that on 
a subject altogether unconnected with politics. With scorn they 
mention him as the fest of sovercigns ; while those are ridiculed who 
have calied Buonaparte the merciless foe, the usurper, or the enemy of 
civilised society. A loyal sabject will be careful not to speak a word 
which may throw contempt upon his Sovereign, much mow not to 
write one; but these men, who assume the right of directing your 
literary and political opinions, feel vo delicacy upon that point; and 
they ern teat the r Sovereign himself with that same scorn and con- 
tempt, tor which their Review is so remarkable towards literary works 
in general, ‘The king of the united Kingdom has the hearts and affec- 
tions of his people : they call him the best of sovereigns, because they 
know he deserves the appellation ; but these Reviéwers deride the term 
as applied to him, and ridicule those who give Buanaparte his true 
character, a merciless foe, 

* Can [ then be wrong, my Countrymen, in agcusing this Review 
of seditious and revolutionary principles,.—since it endvavours to pal- 
liate and lessen French cuormily, ard considers it as good as most 
nations ;—sinee it speaks of§ the affairs of Ireland in terms which 
tend to promote revellion ;—and since it scruples not to treat the 
king himself with scorn and contempt, while it ridicules those who 
speak of Buouapaite as he deserves 2” 

ln conclusion, the author avows his ignorapce of the per~ 

2 
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sons of the Esinburgh Reviewers, but declares himself a volun- 
iecr in the cause against them, from his conviction of their 
settled design, and of the direct tendency of their work, to pro- 
duce.“ the destruction of all religious and moral principle, as 
well as of real liberty and social order.” And he makes a 
pointed appeal to his countrymen, to prevent the contagion of 
their vicious principles, or at least to lessen their dissemina- 
tion :---“ cease to countenance their publication, or to purchase 
if 3 and though it imay not cure them, it will tend to prevent 
them frem infecting others. What I have said respecting this 
Review will eqhally apply tothe Monthly. ‘Think not they are 
evils of small consequence ; they are of the greatest moment. 
These men aie laymg regular siege to religion, morals, and 
loyalty ; it belongs te you to guard against them.” 

We hope that this appeal will not be made in vain; but 
that men will perceive the folly, as well as the wickedness, of 
encouraging the propagation of principles which their sense 
and their conscience must compel them to condemn. Who- 
ever purchases, we mean regularly, a work of this description, 
must cither incur this guilt, or else acknowledge that he likes 
the principles which it inculeates, and that he is, of course, an 
enemy to the religious and civil institutions of his native 
country, and a friend to F rance, to French principles, and to 
French rulers. We see no alternative. A man does not 
encourage what he does not approve. Admitting, what we can 
amit only for the sake of argument, that superior talent 1s 
occasionally displayed in the couduct of the E dinburgh Review, 
is aby One, let us ask, except the Reviewers themselves, pre 
pared to assert, that genius and wit are a sufficient recommen- 
dation and passport for irreverence, immorality, disloyalty, and 
impiety? Can wit make sedition palatable, or genius give a 
zest to blasphemy ? Willany father of a family preach this mon 
strous doctrine to his children? Or, will he even leave them to 
jufer it from his encouragement of a work marked by no other 
features, distinguished for no other excellencies? Let such 
inconsiderate mortals reflect, that whoever loosens the ties of 
religion and morevlity destroys the bonds which connect man 
with man; and dissclyes, of course, all the subordinate obli- 
gations of filial duty and affection. Let them trace, not only 
backward to their source, but forward to their consequences, 
all these flagitious principles, and they will find them not less 
destructive of domestic and social happiness than of religious 
and civil order. \ 

After he had written his three letters, that number of the 
Edinburgh Review, which contained the memorable attack ou 








the able and interesting report of Cevallos, came into the au- 
thor’s hands, and induced him to add a postscript which we 
shall extract, in the hope of extending its circulation. 


“«« The Jast number, the 25th of the Edinburgh Review, has just come 
into my hands ; and I cannot refrain from calling your attention to the 
article on Cevallos’ report. I will not at present trouble you with the 
many objectionable things.in this number on religion, morals, and poli- 
tics ; but state to you a few nailing proofs, drawn trom this article, of the 
revolutionary principles of the Review tu question us applied tg these 
kingdoms. . 

‘: iw page 221, they say, ‘ we dread not the use of this word (revo- 
lution) so popular in England, before the late reign of terror.’ And 
in page 222, they rejoice over the ‘ signal failute of all the policy 
which the English reign of terror gave a cloak to.’ Now what is 
this reign of terror these Reviewers allude to? It is to that part of 
Mr. Pitt’s administration, when measures were taken to terrify and 
prevent men from assassinating the king, to terrify and prevent 
men from hanging the bishops upon the lamp _ irons, and 


massacreing the clergy; to terrify and prevent men from murdering - 


the nobility and seizing upon their estates, and from overthrowing, in 
one common ruin, king, lords, and commons; in one word, when 
measures were taken to prevent revolutions from overwhelming these 
kingdoms in universal anarchy and murder; and from destroying one 
another. And yet these shameless unprincipled Reviewers, can give 
the same name to that time, when these measures were taken, which 
was given, and was due to the reign of Robespierre. But the reason 
is obvious ; they are cut to the quick, whenever they recollect, that a 
revolution was prevented in thesé realms by the measures which were 
then adopted. They are mad with vexation, when they remember, 

that law and regular justice have maintained their sway in this coun- 
try, instead of anarchy and oppression. 

“The matter of hereditary succession is with these sapient re- 
viewers and politicians a matter of no consequenge. Hence they say 
(p. 221), Whether Ferdinand or Charles be the monarch, we care 
not; or whether a new-stock be brought from vermpany for a breed, 
——But who the monarch is, must be a matter of litthe moment, 
provided he is st ufficiently controlled in the exercise of his deijegate d 
and responsible trust.” Then it is of no moment whether Joseph, 
one of the execrable Buonapartes, or Ferdinand, or Charles be the 
king of Spain ; provided his power be duly limited. It is of no conse- 
quence that all right, law, antiquity and justice be tranipled upon, to 
make room for a Cromwell or a Napoleon. Now did ever ‘Thomas 
Paine preach or write doctrines more revolutionary ? or move calcula- 
ted to sap the foundation of all society? My great object is to point 
out to you the principles of these Reviewers; not so much to reason 
upon them, as to expose, them in their own shape aud form, 
l:xaminc then the last quotation, and judge, whether it doe, not con- 
tain the very essence of all the revolutionary principles, which have so 
long desolated Europe by their practical app! ication, When they 
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speak of a stock brought into Spain from Germany for a breed of 
kings, do you not see, you must sce, that it is for no other purpose, 
than to burlesque and ridicule the family which sways the British 
sceptre ; and to pour contempt upon the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession, which our Jaws are so careful to maintain and define. But the 
impudence of these men is only to be equalled by the effrontery of 
Buonaparte’s state papers, when he attributes his present war with 
Spain to English seduction. They scruple not to say (p. 223,) * who- 
ever has wished well tothem (the Spaniards) —has been praying most 
fervently for the success of the people against their rulers ;—bas been, 
in plain terms, as far asin him Jay, a party to revolutionary measures.” 
Now nothing can be more false; a more barefaced tie was never 
written, for the very reverse is the case. The people of this 
country wish well to Spain in opposition to revolutionary prin- 
ciples and measures; those principles which France has acted 
upon under all her varying forms of government, and which she will 
act upon so long as ever she has the power. The purpose of France, 
from the commencement of her revolution, was to revolutionize the 
world. To that purpose she steadily adheres ; and hence the se ple 
ofthese kingdoms are anxious to unite with Sp: iin against ber designs, 
and if possible to prevent their execution. \ But happily, the peoj se of 
this country act from motives very different trom those which ite as- 
signed to them by the Edinburgh Review ; and will, I trust, alway's 
continue toactso. They will, I trast, always prove their opposition 
to revolutionary measures in the medern and Edinburgh Review sense 
of the word. 

** But these men hesitate not to tell us (p. 222,) that ‘ radical im- 
provemenis’ in our constitution ‘ will be found essential to the perma- 
nence of any reformation in the management of the national concerns. 
Now the radical i Nprovements, they mean, may be e; astly collected 
from their work, ad particalarly from the arti. le under consideration, 
Hereditary succession to the crown is vot to be 4 matter of conse- 
quence, and the king is to hold a delegated and responsible trust 
ip. 221.) ; the meanisg of which must be, that his person is not to be 
sacred, and that he is to be personally responsible. And as for 
monarchy itself, we may keep it, if we think it’ best calculated, when 
well fettered by the constitution, to be the guardian of civil liberty ; 
but that we must be careful to reserve the power of calling our rulers 
to account (p. 224). We are to have a virtual aristocracy of talents 
and worth; i e no hereditary nobility.x—The pretensions of the pri- 
vileged orders are to be curbed ; i, e the property ot the clergy, Xc. is 
to be vialated, if not taken from them :—The ‘mass’ of the come 
munity is to be exalted, and to direct the councils of England, by 
means of a virtual aristocracy ; 1. e. we are to have universal “suffrage, 
and no house of tords, and king mob ts to be all in all. (P. 233.) 

“ Such are the £ radical improvements’ wanted in our constitution ; 
nearly such as ‘}'hornas Paine recommended to us in his Rights, or 
rather, [n*ries of Man. But real practical liberty is too valcable to 
be sported with. We have it ; let us then take care not to Jose it By 
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experiments recommended by Northern sophists, or Southern scribblers. 
The whole of their observations upon Spain, both in the 24th and 25th 
numbers, betray evident ‘ coldness and unwillingness towards the 
cause of the patriots.’ The burst of feeling in these kingdoms in be- 
half of Spain has wrung from them some reprehension of Buonaparte. 
But they do not care whether a Ferdinand or a -Buonaparte sway the 
sceptre ; or whether they have a kingor not. ‘They are cool, dispas- 
sionate philosophers ; unaffected by any wrongs which others suffer ; 
excepting that they themselves are not employcd to give us a new con- 
stitution, and to hold the great offices of state. But, countrymen, they 
do not feel for Spain with British hearts; they do not detest the con- 
duct of Buonaparte like freemen. Their Review must be narrowly 
watched ; their sophisms must be exposed, and their revolutionary 
principles branded with infamy ; their secret love to France and 
French tyranny must be held up to view ; and while we firmly main- 
tain the cause of real civil and religious liberty, the most noble and 
animating of all causes, we must follow with continual warfare the 
hydra of ‘their irreligion, immorality, and sedition, till every spark of 
life be destroyed.” 


We thank the author for his just and manly exposure of the 
seditious principles of these Scottish Seers. But it is re: ily a 
matter of some concern to Enelishmen, to know, that two of 
these very Reviewers have, chiefly through the influence of a 
nobleman, who enjoys the confidence of the heir apparent, 
and who had nearly become prime minister of the country, 
been brought into Parliament! One of these, men was 
the author of that report of the Bullion Committee, which has 
effected so much mischief in the commercial world; and the 
other wrote this very philippic on Don Cevallos. When it was 
forwarded to Edinburgh for insertion, it even staggered the 
editor, though a man of congenial principles with the writer, 
and he actually remonstrated against it, and insisted on. the 
necessity of some essential alterations in the article. The 
upstart senator, however, replied, with all the pertness and 
insolence which characterize his writings, that he would admit 
of no alteration or omission ; and that he insisted on its appear- 
ance in statu quo, or he would never write another line for the 


Review. This threat had its desired effect. and the article’ 
>] 


was inserted. Mr. Walter Scott, who, from national prejudice, 
we suppose, had been an occ tedlonal contributor to the Edin- 

burgh Review, is said to have been so offended with this arti- 
pn as to have withdrawn himself wholly from the connection. 
The only subject for wonder is, how he could ever bave writ- 
ten for a work, the flagitious prineiples of which were mani- 
fest fom the very beginning. : 

We have now to take some bricf notice of the other letter 
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before us to those “ Young gentlemen” of Edinburg th, who 
were, it. seems, “ reckoned’ great gen: ses in Edin- 
burgh,” and who, therefore, conclude “ perhaps rather too has- 
tily,” that they are “ the greatest geniuses all over the world.” 
They are certainly a set of the /most arrogant empiries that 
ever hatinted the purlieus of Parnassus. The author then 
indulges himself in some humourous speculations respecting 
the figures and personal qualti ications of these Re viewers ; 
these we shall not transcribe; but his notions so precisely 
correspond with our own respecting the new system of criti- 
cism which they have laboured to ineupduce, aid which, to our 
great surpiize, their rivals and opponents have condescended 
to adopt, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of lay- 
ing them before our readers. 


“JT have to offer you my comrgratulations on some discoveries and 
improvements in the art of conducting a Review, which certainly 
carry with them the charm of novelty, and the credit of ‘which is 
exclusively your own. The old vulgar method of reviewing a book 
was, to give, first of all, some account of what it contained, and some 
specimens of the composition ; then to pass observations with the 
view of expressing applause or censure, always giving reasons for what 
was alleged, and enabling the reader to form some judgment for 
himseif. Now what is frequently your method? You seleet for 
the head of an article the name of some publication ; then say not a 
single word about it, or iis contents, but givea Jong- winded dissertation 
of your own on the subject of which it treais. Sometimes, indeed, 
yo design a few words respecting the author himseli—tell us that he 
writes tolersbly well -that he is an bard-werking plodcing sort of a 
being—that he is a stupid dog, and Knows nething about the matter— 
that he had better never think of writing again—with otber modes of 
observation equally concise, or forms of condemnation equally civil 
an] conclusive ; and then briskly enter on your own. disquisitions. | 
J hate known you stick the titles of half a dozen books at ue head of 
an article, give a full and satisfactory review of, them all in balf a 
dozen Jines, and then extend a long dissertation tbreugh more thai» 
twenty pages. Now on ail this I have toremark that, | 

‘** In the first place, it is not writing a Review. Give it what name 
you please You have lively fancies, and may perbaps invent some 
appropriate appellation. Call it prosing—writing of episodes, or of 
essays-—but do not wage such open war on common sense aud plain 
English, as to call it reviewing books. 

** In the second place I remark , that it is not a very decent treat- 
ment of your authors to pass them over with contemptuous silence, ot 
more contemptuous rebuke, at the very time when you are weavitig 
with their thread ; when you are benefiting by their labours ; and 
sending forth to the public, as the productions of your own bra:ns 
their niaterials dressed up in anew foim. 
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«© T remark, in the third place, that it by no means follows, that 
you have a fifth, or even a tenth, part of the merit, or the abilities, of 
the authors of whom you thus take advantage, even if you do succeed 
in drawing out a more full and complete statement of the subject than 
they have done, ‘The original authors, be it remembered, are ex- 
ploring an unknown tract; they have to trace out the several parts of a 
new subject ; to view it in different bearings ; to unravel difficulties ; 
to find out arguments and illustrations. You, on the contrary, have 
much easier task on your hands: you find all the labour sothrae 
by others, and have only to reap the harvest: you see ail the argu- 
ments on bot! sides fairly drawn oat before you, and have only to 
present them to your readers in a tolerable clear method, and in to- 
lerably iniclligible janguage. Ido pot say this, to shew that your 
essays in the shape of reviews may not at times have their use : 
but I wish to abate a little of that self-satisfaction, with which you 
appear to contemplate your own performaniors ; and to claim a due 
share of merit for those authors whom you keepin the back ground, 
for the purpose of ravsacking and plundering them without mercy. 


To be sure nothing can be more absurd than to dignify this 
species of composition with the name of criticism. The 
author, however, accuses the Edinburgh Reviewers of a spe- 
cies of criticism still more extraordinary; even ‘of criticising 
books which they have never read. 

‘‘fT observed that you, for the most part, confine yourselves to 
works of taste and to political disquisition. In this, you certainly 
judge well ; since, on such subjects, there is most room for that dis- 
play of pert sarcasm, and those effusions of sportive wit, by whieh you 
procure readers, and earn your bread. However, you occasi nally 
hazard an adventurous step into the regions of science and natural 
philosophy. The most considerable of such disquisitions, which I 
have seen, has been your review of La Place’s great work on astronomy. 
This isa subject, in which the large mass of your regders must of 
necessity be very little versed ; and you are probably priding yourselves 
on the character of profound erudition which you expect the 
world to give to you, for being able to talk so much, and so learnedly, 
on a matter, about which they” know and think so very littie. Now I 
have attended in some degree to these subjects myself, but dare not 
aspire to that extensive acquaintance with them, which can warrant 
me in forming avery decisive opinion. However, I have conversed 
with several persons of distinguished scientific attainments on the 
subject of your critique ; and have found them unanimously agreeing 
with me in the opinion, that the person, who compiled it, had actually 
never read the béok, about which he was treating. ‘True it is, that he 
gives us some general account of its contents, and some information 
about the progressive improvement_of different parts of the science. 
But we all know, it isa very different thing to read a book, and to 
discover generally its contents : and the history of the science, which 
is given, might have been easily drawn, by any body, frou Encycloe 
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pedias, head of chapters, and prefaces to other works. I have thought 
it well to say thus much, in order to let the public understand the just 
measure of your pretensions to applause. I do not allege it as 
matter of accusation against you, that you have never read La Place’s 
book ; indeed, from the sort of understandings which you seem to 
possess, I should be very much surprised if you had read and. compre- 
hended twenty pages of it ; but to pretend to produce a regular critique 
on it without having read it, is strikingly Judicrous and absurd.” 


This may assuredly be termed the ne plus ultra of the art of 
criticism ; a degree of perfection, to which the humble critics, 
south of the Tweed, can never hope to attain, and even, poor, 
spiritless, souls, have not the ambition to aspire ! For their illibe- 
ral and unjust censures of the system of education pursued at our 
English Universities, of which these Scotch Quacks are pro- 
foundly ignorant, the letter-writer gives them a severe lect tore : 
which he concludes, by maintaining, that Cambridge “ a lone 
shall send more men of real science into the world in any one 
year, than all your Scotch Universities can do in ten.” We 
shall leave the Cantabs and the Caledonian stude nts to settle 
this knotty point between them, while we lay ciaim for the 
University of Oxford, to a superiority of useful knowledge, 
classical learning, solid talents, and sound principles. 

The author, who professes himself a friend tothe opposition, 
strongly condemns the politics of the Edinburgh Review ; 
censures the article before noticed on Cevallos’s exposition ; 
and reprobates the pointed and cowardly refiection on “a 
monarch, whose private virtues have long cast a splendour on 
his exalted station; whose intentions and wishes to promote 
the welfare of his subjects have been fully acknowledg: ed, at 
all times, by all parties; and whose age and infirmities now 
present the strongest of all claims on the affectionate and 
respectful feelings of his people.” After this seasonable 
admonition, he assures them that the members of opposition 
(Lord Holland, no doubt, excepted) have expressed a very 
strong disapprobation of some of their late disquisitians, and 
disapprove the general tenor and language of their political 
strictures. 

** Your views,” he says, “ in all this most probably are not very 
deep, very refined, nor very extended: you merely wish to recom- 
mend yourselves to the Whig party ; to procure cour! dinners from 
them now, and to get a share of some good places when they come 
into power. I shrewdly suspect that you mistake your means, and 
may defeat your ends. I know not whether your diners (at Holland 
House, we suppose,) have grown less frequent of iate; but this I 
know, tha {you are actually injuring your pavrons in the palbiic opi- 
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nion by your indiscreet zeal; that you are binding many well-dis- 
posed persons to a servile support of the existing ministry, by awaken- 
ing their fears for the safety of the Constitution, and by preventing in 
their minds the distinction between a fair constitutional opposition, and 
a factiouvs disaffection to the government.” 

We know not whether “ the indiscreet zeal” of these nor- 
thern eritics has produced the effect here ascribed to them ; 
but if it have, we so far differ from this sensible writer, that, 
instead of considering ita proper subject for censure, we must 
regard it as deserving of praise, (limiting the praise, however, 
to “the consequence, and not extending it to the intention), and 
shall admit that, for once, their writings have been produc- 
tive of some good. But we are fearful th: it the author is mis- 
taken, ii: the imputed disapprobation of the opposition, for in 
some late proceedings of the Whigs, at their periodical meet- 
ings, a marked disposition has been betrayed to adopt the 
advice of these very R teviewers, ey associating with the most 
violent of the democratic leaders 

The last ground of remonstrance with this able opponent is 
the conduct of the Reviewers with respect to religion. On 
this head, his sentiments and remarks are eminently judicious, 
and do equal honour to his abilities and his principles. 


Reviewers 





‘© T have one other subject on which I wish to address you : itis a 
very serious one—the subject of religion I conceive that, at the first 
mention of the name, you are curling the muscles of your counte- 
nalices into a sneer of contempt. You begin to mutter inwardly some- 
thing about sermons, priestcratt, and methodistical cant. Gentlemen, 
I hate methodism quite as resolutely as youcando. In the name of 
sound religion and of common sense, I protest more strongly against 
all approaches to hot-braiued enthusiasm, and wild ranting, nonsensical 
fanaticism, But, at the same time, I anxiously wish to promote the 
growth of true religious principles; of a warm, genuine, unaffected 
piety, and of a consistent practical morality. On these accounts, I 

view, in common with others, with quick feelings of alarm and regret, 
all publications which, in any te: dency direct or oblique, in any con- 
sequence immediate or remote, may have the effect of weakening re- 
ligious impressions, or of sapping re ligious bel.ef. That some of the 
articles, which have appeared in your Review, have been of a nature 
to be attended with this effect, by no very indirect tendency, and in no 
very Temote consequence, has, I fear, been pretty generally ob- 
served. You have indeed conveyed so very bad an impression of 
yourselves to many sensible persons, and those too removed as far as 
possible from me hodism, that they have either marked you down as 
infidels by proteasiag and avowal, or else, as persons too thoughiless, 
too witty, or too profi ligate, to care about any thing connected with 
religion. I wish to give no opinion on the subject. 1am always 
disposed to put the most favourable constiu ction on actions and expres- 
sious, aud I detest acrimenious censure, passed in a decisive tone, on 
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insufficient grounds, Perhaps, too, if any one were asked to produce 

a sentence from your writings, which might unequivocally prove you 
hostile to Christianity, he might not be able. Be it observed,’ how- 
ever, that it might be equally difficult to produce such an unequivocal 
sentence, from all the voluminous writings of Mr. Gibbon. At the 
same time, we all know that what is not openly expressed may some- 
times be covertly implied. An ironical assent often speaks more 
plainly than a formal dissent. The tore and temper, in which words 
are uttered, are, on some occasions, of greater consequence than the 
words themselves. An objection may be so strongly stated, and so 
weakly answered, as to show that the writer wishes to make a greater 
impression, by the colouring he gives to the objection, than by the 
answer he pretends to make toit. A single pointed sarcasm or con- 
temptuous sneer, aimed at religion, will effectually contradict pages of 
apparently pious and serious discourse. 

** But will you try to resolve all these objectionable passages into 
the effusions of sportive raillery, and careless wit ? Will you plead, 
here also, your youth and inexperience, your want of sound judgment 
and of steady reflection? The weakness of your judgments, your 
youth and inexperience, might indeed furnish you with a most excel- 
lent plea, for never meddling with subjects of this grave and serious 
cast at all—a plea in which, I surmise, the public would most readily 
acquiesce. But they can furnish no excuse whatever, for your daring 
to treat of them in an offensive or unbecoming manner. And, what : 
do you add such childish ignorance to your youth and inexperience, as 
not to know, that consequences the most lasting and pernicious may 
ensue from a single irreverent expression, unguardedly thrown out 
against sacred names and things? that the silly play of thoughtless 
petulance, which on other subjects might provoke a smile, must on 
this arouse indignation? Whenever religious establishments are held 
up to ridicule, or the grounds of religious belief assailed with the 
pointed shafts of irony and sarcasm, a most serious Wound 4s aimed at 
public morals and public happiness ; and it surely matters.very little, 
whether the mischief has proceeded from the cold deliberate malice of 
a grey- -headed infidel, or from the saucy impertivence of a forward 
schoolboy.” 

Again and again will we.press this - subject on the serious 

consideration of all good men, and reflecting Christians, who, 
from whatever motive, have encouraged the circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review, and have thus contributed to the success 
of its malevolent and pernicious eilorts. In one, at least, of 
the two parting wishes of the author every reader, we are per- 
suaded, will join. 
_ “ The one is, that your patrons may continue to give you good 
dinners, and that your writings may earn for you plenty of whole- 
some bread. The other, thst, as you advance in years, you may g:ow 
more judicious, and less petulant ; exactly gaining in good manners 
and solid sense, what you lose in rude vulgarity and flippaut wit.” 


And so saying, we new bid a long “ gocd bight to Marmion.” 
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An Ethical Treatise on the Passions, founded on the Principles 
investigated i a on Treatise. By T. Cogan, M. D. 
(Part LL. ) p. p. 282. Svo. 7s. 6d. Binns, Bath; Cadell and 
Davies, London. 1810. 


T'nHoskz who truly esteem knowledge are ever desirous to 
know ; who really love wisdom always seek to be wise; or who 
sincerely reverence virtue, uniformly endeavour to be virtuous, 
‘The study of virtue, or the means of acquiring it, necessarily 
contributes to its extension. Its true friends, therefore, the 
benefac tors of their species, will behold the continuation ‘of 
dr. Cog: in’s beneficent labours, with a degree of complacence, 
proportioned to their zeal for the melioration of social exist- 
ence. Allmen, it has often been observed, wish for happiness ; 
but the inelilicacy of this wish seems almost proportionate to 
iis universality, as only a few take the trouble of seeking the 
means of attaining it. Here, indeed, as in other less:im 
tant concerns, fashion reigns triumphant. ‘The frivolous effu- 
sions of some manufacturer of rhymes, letters of scandal, or 
the methodistic meetings of some unespoused mother, attract 
the attention of the multitude ; to be ignorant of such publi- 
rg would be an imputation on the taste or the capacity, 
vhile the more important and much more ingenious works of 
this modern “teacher of the art of well-being,” are studied 
any by those who least require, yet most admire, them. For 
this, however, the author, if not society, is amply compen- 
sated with the certainty, that when such productions, which 
are now read by thousands and tens of thousands, are sunk in 
everlasting oblivion, his work will he admired, and his prinei- 
ples practised by future generations. Still the present race 
might be, “in some degree, influenced by them, at. least, so 
far as should render them more beneficial to that immediately 
succceding. Even the extravagance of fashion too might be 
made subservient to this generous purpose, would reflecting 


persons adopt the method pursued by a distinguished public. 


character, who, whenever asked by soine pert methodist, puri- 
tuuical priest, or literary coxcomb, his opinion of the works 
beture alluded to, answers by enquiring if they “ have read 
Cogan on the Passions.” ‘Were this questiou more frequently 
asked, were it put to those readers, who always express their 
rapturous delight with every new fashionable publication, the 
votaries of fashion must either become wiser, or submit to the 
contempt consequent on wilful ignorance, or defective taste, 
Had Dr. C. indeed published his inquiries in splendid quartos, 
he might have obtained more purchasers and fewer readers, 
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or had he pursued thé economical plan of the virtuous Gis- 
borne, he might sph iultiplied the number of both ; but the 
method he has adoy: perhaps, the best calculated to ensure 
disciples, and accordingly his work has been of incalculable 
service to many compilers of the most useful modern school 
books. Considering, then, as we before stated, Dr. C.’s philoso 
phical and, ethical treatise on the passions, to be much more 
Important to society thau all the works of political or seetariar 
fanatics for the last thir iv years, and believing them te treat of 
the true, if not the oniy, means by which men may become 
reasoning animals, we shail proceed to and dyze the present and 
last part of the a5 thical Treatise,” earnestiy recom: nending 
the entire work to the serious attention of all persons engaged in 
any species of education, to parents, and above ail, to ipeachies 
of every denominetion. 

This second part considers the “ conduct conducive to hap- 
piness, in two disquisitions, oa the influence of virtue upon 
personal-and social happiness, and on narality, its nature, laws, 
and motives.” 

't is gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the author’s 
delicate heelth, the present volume is not caférior, in energ/; 
perspic ulty, clegance, or accuracy, to the preceding ; if some 
repetitions of similar sentiments occur, they are always directed 
to new or important illustrations of points, which are too com- 
monly overlooked, and yet deeply interesting to mankind. 
After an animated, and, in some respects, recapitulatery Intro- 
duction, Dr. C. proceeds, in his First Disquisiticn, to investigate 
“* virtuous conduct as productive of personal and social well- 
being 3” as the * virtue of prudence, contentment, fortitude, 
patience, mod lesty, hun uiity, industr VY; frugality, temperance, 
chastity, aud moderation ; ”” and on © the social virtues, Justice 
and benevolence.” The Second Disqut sition treats of © the 
nature of morality, its lews, motives,” &e. and branches into 
three chapters, the first discussing the « origin of opinions, re- 
specting virtue, morals, &<c.; oi the import of the terms virtue 
and vice, approbation aud ditapprobation, merit and demerit.” 
The second examines * the laws of moral obligation, ditlerence 
between virtue and morality; moral sanctions, or the induce- 
ments to practice virtue, as to seli-iiierest, 2, rational conduct, 
3, social principle, 4, benevolent principles, 5, beauty of 
virtue, and 6, positive injunctions ; comparative view of the 
motives enumerated respecting their degrees of jniuence, and 
the religious principle most conducive to virtue ;’ the third, 
and last chapter, is occupied with “f the origin and progress 
of virtuous and religious afiections; fear, hope, love, and 
sorrow.’ 
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In the introduction, after re-stating that the terms good to 
express the olject of our desire, and well- being the desirable 
state, were adopted as the most appropriate, .--the orie denoting 
the apparent character of the object pursued, and the other 
comprehending ease, pleasure, and felicity, Dr. C. begins with 
inquiring into the conduct and dispositions of rational agents. By 
conduct he understands an effort to apa some particular 
object, or to apply certain means in order to ol)tain certain ends ; 

nd by right conduct we express such exertions as have the 
itt. Den of our reason respecting the object, the motives, 
and the means. It ts observed, that the word conduct 1s almost 
exclusively applied to tie actions of beings endowed with 
reason, as we say of anhunals, that “ they acted in such a man- 
ner, not that “é they conducted themselves in such a manner.” 
In the various sources of good enjoyed by iman, we discover 
four gradations : indulgences of the animal a ppetites ; pleasures 
and amusements, or slighter mental gratific ations, including 
the enjoyment derived from the conveniences and accommo- 
dations of life; intellectual pursuits ; and the cultivation of 
social, relative, and pious aitections. Every voluntary action 
of a rational agent, proceeds from the final determination of 
his’ own mind, and the latter is influenced by certain induce- 
ments, having some ap parent good for their immediate exciting 

‘ause, Which thus acquire the character of motives. Hence 
the principles of human action may be distinguished into two 
classes, primary and subordinate. ‘ The primary, grand, uni- 
versal principle, vaic dais in al] sensitive and conscious 
beings, is the love and desire of some species of good: the 
subordinate principles relate to the apparent means of obtain- 
ing this good ; and they direct to particular actions, according 


ra 
° ! 


to the idea entertained at the instant, of the efficacy of the 
micans to prodace the particular species of good desired. ‘These 
subordinate, principles are frequently very different in different 
persons, some, for example, are actuated by a principle of be- 

nevolence, of justice, of integrity ; others by a principle of 
honor; others by a principle of ambition, of reveng C5 of sen- 
suality, &c.; nor is the same principle uniformly active in the 
sane person at all times. He frequently sees the same objects 
in diiferent points of view. Heis himseif subjected, by adven- 
titious circumstances, to a versatility of mind, which may, for 
a period, occasion such a contrariety in his dispositions, that 
his predilections and aversions shall entirely change their 
objects ; and the actions of one moment shali be opposite to 
the plans of the preceding. However, notwithstanding those 
coutraricties, he is still in the pursuit of good ; and it still 
remains a truth, that the prevalent influence of cer‘ain princi- 
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ples, constitutes the habitual character of each individual.’ 
Lhe state of well-being in the human species depends princi- 
pally on the feelings ef the mind. Corporeal indulgences are 
not only transient, but they are comparatively few. The 
most numerous, as well as the most exalted and durable 
pleasures are mental. ‘The painful sensations of hatred, env; 
grief, &c. it must be confessed, are also passions or afi -ctions 
of the mind. These obvious truths show the high importance 
of regulating the passions and affec tions, and possessing eh at 
habitual frame of disposition, which is favorable to all those 
pleasing i impressions of which it is susceptible, and which place 
itat the most remote distance from mental misery. Hence 
the necessity of that ** mental discipline,” which moralists iu 
every age have jedged to be so essential to human h: appiness 5 
and by whie h, alone, every disorderly, tormenting, and i injurious 
passion and affection may be subdued, and those affections 
cherished, which implant peace, contentment, satisfaction 
vithin, and diffuse their beneficial effects all around. 


‘¢ Mental discipline,” observes Dr. C., “ implies, that we possess an 
acctirate discernment of that which is most productive of permanent 
well-being to ourselves and others; habitual dispositions to act in 2 
correspondent/‘manner ; and firmness of mind to resist every seductive 
inducement of acoutrary tendency. By the former, we escape the 
evils, from which minds, the best disposed, could not otherwise be 
secure ; by others we resist the dangerous impressions made upon us 
by sensible objects, and subdue that inordinate self-love, which is in- 
consistent with personal happiness, and so fatal to the happiness of 
others. It is the regulation of our prop. nsities, and the cultivation of 
right dispositions, that can alone eusure a permanency in right con- 
duct, or render the practice of that which our reason most approves, 
a source of permanent pleasure to the agent. Abstract ideas of what 
is right and proper, are not sufficient fo secure happiness. A theore- 
tical conviction of the beneficial tendency ot some actions, and the 
pernicious consequences of others, will not be an effectual counter- 
poise to the strong impulse of desire, and the Hmpetuosity of those 
disorderly passions, which may be excited by improper o bje cts; nor 
will they reclaim the base and sordid from the disgraceful influence o if 
inordinate seif-love. The proper office of self-examination, inquiry, 
and ratiocination, is, strictly speaking, confined to the production of a 
just discernment, and an accurate discrimination, But when these 
are obtained, we may still view the most important truths in the light 
of abstract facts, or of propositions in which we take no pleasure, 
nor seeis to possess any interest. It is by fee/img their importance, that 
a predilection is formed. When proper desires are excited, rational 
inducements operate as they ought ; and these will rise into motives, 
if they be not effectually opposed by other inducements and desires of 
acontrary tendency. he gratification of every desire, is, at the 
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instant, pleasing, though the issue should prove fatal. It is, therefore, 
of the first importance that our desires should uniformly lead to that 
which is productive of good, without any admixture of evil. It is 
alone by the permanent influence of right affections, that an unifor- 
mity can be expected ;. because these alone will be permanently ope- 
rative. In cases of high importance, the first impulse of conviction 
will sometimes create a strong desire for correspcndent action. But 
the passions are always transient. ‘Their immediate stimulus may 
have a sufficient force to impel the mind from its usual track, for a 
short period, but it will not induce a constant and steady pace in the 
new path. When the passion subsides, the strong efforts will also 
subside. Unless it be succeeded by its a sondent affections, for- 
mer habits will regain the ascendancy. ie permanency of right 
affections is necessary to introduce right hatte , and right habits are 
synonymons with confirmation in goodne SS, Were any one to do 
that which is in itsélf right, with reluctance and permanent self-denial, 
he might benefit others, and he might kare some great and impehding 
evil from himself, but he could not be ina state of self-enjoyment. 
The discharge of his duty would be lt asan irksome task. Compulsive 
acts of j' ustice belong to slaves and not to free men ; and compulsive 
generosity, compassion, and benevolence, are contradietions in terns, 

‘Tu order to ensare right conduct, those considerations or induces 
ments must be prevalent. which are serie considered as a proper 
counterpoise, to the prop ensities of 3 1 contrary character. For the 
strongest inducem-nt will become the motive of every particular 
action; asd where there are various inducements of a cages ten- 
dency, each of them possessing a certain degree of power, tirere must” 
be a peculiz ar energy in the prevalent inducement to enable it to gain 
this ascendan cy. Such inducements must therefore appear peculiarly 
important, in ondet to produce the desired effect. They must promise 
a superior good to some one, or be considered as a desirable compen 

sation for what m: ay be deemed a present disadvantage, or may threaten 
afuture loss. Another r _ is the persuasion of the tuti of 
counteracting principles; that they. are not altogether conjectural or 
merely possible. As whatever immediately and strongly affects the 
mind through the medium of the senses, conveys at that instant the 
idea of a certainty, so, whatever is expected to counieract, must»be 
founded upon such a degree of evidence ds to entitle :t to our firm 
belief. It is true that, in some cases. the mere possibility of very 
important issues may invigorate to right conduct, or terrify from that 
which is wrong; buat generally speaking, without a conviction of the 
reality of some furure gaod or evil, the influence of present and sen- 
sible objects will prevail. 

“© We have endeavoured to prove that those errors in-condact, which 
are not the effects of absolute ‘ignorance, proceed either ftom the in- 
fluence of present objects, by which certain desires are immediately 
excited ; or from a predominant self- love, which makes personal grati- 
fication, and personal accommodation, the centre of eve TY desire, and 
the source of every motive. ‘These eflects are produced without any 
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studied operation of the mind. Bat a just sense of that which is right 
and proper to be done, a due attention to the beneficia! or injurious 
consequences which may follow the conypliance with, or a resistance to, 
the seducing incitement, must be made to gain the ascendancy over 
the illicit propensity. The first supposes that the mind has been so well 
disciplined to the love of what is right, that it had rather forego the 
proffered advantage, than sacrifice its integrity; and the other supposes 
that we have, either from experience or observation, acquired such an 
extensive knowledge of consequences, attendant upon certain actions, 
as to be able to represent to ourselves these consequences under the 
character of important realities ; until intrinsic importance, although 
they are not directly operative, shall subdue the alluring influence of 
present objects. It is to answer these desirable. purposes that we are 
endowed. witly the powers of observation, investigation, reflection, con- 
templation, meditation, &c. By observation, reflection, and investi- 
gation, We acquire a knowledge respecting the nature of human actions, 
aud their various issues. By contemplation we become more deeply 
impressed with the excellence and importance of the objects which 
ought to be most influential ; and, by meditation, we devise the most 
powerful means of accomplishing the desirable end. ‘Thus the mind 
may become habituated to a 1 chass of operative principles, calculated to 
resist the impulse of passion, or of inordinate desires, and ensure vic- 
tory. In this contest, the imagination may also become a potent ally, 
Tt ts by the imagination that we are so frequently deceived, Itis by 
ts delugion thai we.are so ofien indsced to ex pect happiness from con- 
duct which reason condemns. But when this taculty paints, in strong 
aud lively eoiours, the whole train of good or bad consequences 
tmevitably resulting trom particular modes of conduct; when it 
particularizes the good that will arrive, and in which we shall cer- 
taimly rejoice ; or describes, in all their horrors, the evils from which 
the season of escape is iftecoverably past, by a commission of the deed, 
the imagination annililates che distance of time and sets our fature 
elves, as it were, immediately before us. It brings forward, and places 
vefore the eye of the mind, what we shall hereafter be in character, 
tatiou, and feeling, ip consequence of a compliance, or of a resistance, 
io the ioducements of the moment. 

“The contest of oppasite inducements is, at length, terminated by 
ihe resolution which the mind forms, previously to the irrecoverable 
avt; and the tuducement is now rendered triumphant, by being con- 
verted into a motive. When aconviction is implanted of the impartance, 
or propriety of any particular line of conduct, resolution may be con- 
s‘nlered as the medciam hetween this conviction, and the good to be 
derived trom ihe act itself. . lt may be formed with great reluctance, 
arising fron the apprehensions of pai. from being obliged to countes 
ract a strong propensity, or to militate against long and favourite habits. 
But itis the commencement of a combat which insures victory. The 
lirst instance of success is a triumph inspiring joy, which iuvigorates and 
atrengthetis subseque nt resolutions. Phe aitud now becomes better 
acquainted with the pature and value of those considerations, which it 
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had called toits assistance. It examines every quality in all its relations, 
and to the extent of its influence. It approves and admires as it con- 
templates. Disinclinations and disgusts are gradually subdued ; dis- 
positions are formed novel and pleasing. ‘The new inclination grows 
stronger by indulgence; a new train of correspondent ideas excite to 
actions congenial with their nature ; and the heart gradually requires a 
Jove for that virtue, which reason has always recommended. A 
delighttulharmony now subsists between two powers which were before 
at variance, to the perplexity of the mind; and by their union, they 
subdue every impediment to a speedy progress towards permanent 
telicity. 

* As the human species alone is rendered capable of extensive 
knowledge, and progressive improvement, to an unlimited degree, it 
isa trath demanding our closest attention, that both the necessity and 
the difficulty of mentai discipline, increase with the progressive 
enlargement of our ideas, ana the extent of our acquaintance with the 
muititudinous objects surrounding us. Every object exciting desires, 
seems to possess beneficial qualities. . These are noticed with a degree 
of eageruess, and we wish to appropriate them. The more numerous 
the objects are, and the greater the diversity observed in their qualities, 
the more numerous may be the passions and desires excited, and the 
diticulty of making a wise and pradent choice, may proportionably 
increase. Some of these objects relate to immediate, others to move 
distani advantages ; some strongly attract by the allurements of imme- 
diate gratificatiups, others promise a greater but a more remote good, 
Heuce are conirarities in our desires augmented, by the amplitude and 
diversity of striking qualities which progressive Knowledge places 
betore us. The minds that are the best disciplined will make the wisest 
choice ; those most des.itute of mental cultare, will be in danger of 
the must pernicious mistakes. They whose principles and propensities 
are not in proper unison, will be exposed to self-deception, by having 
recourse tu every sophistry, in orderto reconcile things which are 
incompatible. ‘Thus it is, that an extensive acquaintance with sur, 
rounding objects, may expose us to the pangs of disappointment, by 
perpetually deceiving our expectations, or may become the occasion of 
exireme wretchedness, by stirring up disorderly passions. Without 
just discritmination, without some raticnal principles, together with 
dispositions aud resolutions to make them the rule of conduct, our 
enlarged acquaintance with various subjects may become the occa- 
sion of Inisery ; it may dispose us to bewail those intellectual improve- 

-ments, which have inspired a keen sensaijon of our wants, by aug- 
menting our acquaintance with things to be enjoyed. 

‘€ Soine actions and propensities are deemed pertectly indifferent o1 
optional, by mauvkind in general; others are considered in a very 
different point of view. Some are denominated virtues, and others 
are regarded as vices; aud these terms are marks of approbation or of 
reproach. ‘The distinctious bave universally existed, although a 
diilerence in opinion has frequently arisen, yoder which of the classes 
particular aciuwns should be ranged. The general rule has been to 
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place those actions and dispositions which have a known, or supposed 
tendency to produce some specific good upon the agent, or upon his 
associates, or others with whom he is connected in the bonds of 
amity, inthe class of virtues; and the intentional production of evil, 

in the class of vices; and to’ ascribe different degrees of nrerit or of 
demerit, to such actions and dispositions, according to contingent cir- 
cumstances, To these are annexed ideas of obligation to perform, oY 
to abstain ; and these ideas are founded upon certain Jaws of conduct, 
which ought to, be invariably observed. Right conduct, therefore, 


implies a “perfect conformity in the agent to these rales, and wrong 
conduct implies a violation-of them.” 


Such are the general preliminary views with which Dr. C, in- 
troduces the present inquiry inte the nature of that conduct which is 
most COuducive to persona! 2nd social happiness ; the origin of 
our ideas of virtue and morality, and the foundations of moral 
obligation with its comparative influence on the human mind 
ia the practice of virtue. The extreme copiousness of the 
science of morals obliges the author to “ confine his plans to 
the investigation of ‘the principles on which all practice is 
founded.” ‘The © virtue of personal prudence and its opposite, 4 
necessarily forms the first branch of an inquiry into the prin- 
ciples cf virtuous conduct. Personal prudence is that pro- 
priety of disposicion and. conduct, in every circumstance and 
situdtion,as shall be the surest protection from any apparent evil, 
aud niost productive of the greatest advantage, upon the whole, 
to the agent. Prudence ts the offspring of just discernment : 
and hence it has acquired the name of practical wisdom, it can 
only exist where there has been a due exercise of those 
jmpoitant faculties of the soul, atfention, inquiry, con- 
sideration, aad reflection, relative to the things which imme- 
diately concern us, as these are pre paratory toaccurate conc eptions, 
right discrimination, legitimate inference, and the final decisions. 
of the 1udgiment, by which the prudential conduct ts ultimately 
directed. Personal prudence manifests itself in being upon our 
yuard against every t! ing that may prove injurious. Imp raudence, 
on the contrary, ts the child of culpable ignorance, or of 
thoughtless laattention, or of those strong and passionate pro- 
pensities to immediate gratification, which create an indifference 
to future consequences. It is mostly governed by the present 
feelings, and is hutried into action by the i mipulse of the nifo- 
ment. Although imprudence cannot be accused of a malevolent 
design, as no one can wish cvil to himself, yet it is continually 

-oductive of mischief, and it is either blind to dangers and 
difficulties, or it wantonly and impotently braves them. It is 
continually prone to neglect and des>ise a superior good, which it 


maay already possess, and to indulge in a craving after phantoins, 
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which a deluded imagination has represented as more important 
realities. Dr. C. next considers those qualities of the mind 
which act in some respects as auxiliaries to prudence. “ To 
the prevalent state of mind, he observes, in controlled, trying 
and afflictive circumstances, which are not to be escaped or do 
not admit of a remedy, belong the virtues - of conteutinent, 
fortitude, courage, intrepidity, magnanimity,pa tience,resignation, 
submission, humility and modesty,’ ” which he again defines, 
and reviews with relation to his present subject. _ Industry, 
indclence, fr ugality, extravagance,temperance, and intemperance, 
chastity, immodesty, and moder ation, are likewise defined and 
illustrated in their applications to the general principles of pru- 
dence. ‘These subjects abound in practical lessons of wisdom, 
Which ev eryman mayread with advantage ; but they are too ce pine 
for our insertion, and an abstract of them would not conv ¥ any 
adequate idea of their utility. Under the head of “ social 
virtues,” Dr. C. treats of justice (and i: justice ) and benevolence. 
Justive pays. the strictest-aitention to whatever is equal and 
right, from the most important to the minutest ¢laims. It is 
attention to those principles of equity, by which the nice 
balance of good, belonging to each individual, is preserved, and 
of which he cannot be deprived, without encroachments upon 
his well-being. Injustice is a trespass upon all such rights. it j 
guilty of neglects, encroachments, viol: tions, by which the 
claimant is deprived. of a something which nature, or some 
species of compact had constituted his own; and it assumes 
the character of fraud, deceit, usurpation, oppression. or 
cruelty, according to the manne: adopted, or the means em- 
ployed, and the pernicious eftects produced. 


“«* Justice,” continues our author, “ deprives no one of the ceed to 
which he is entitled: this constitutes robbery¢and plunder. Justice 
cannot enjoin upon another the performance of more than the claim- 
ant has a right to cemand: this is oppression , it renders power the 
only rule of action. Justice cannat exact from others more than then 
talents, situations, and power enable them io accomplish: this is to 
demand an inypossibility ; it is both cruel and irrational. “The utmost of 
its demand in this case, is a strenuous exertion in the use of ail the 
means, that can possibly be obtained. Justice carnot inflict punish- 
ments which have not been deserved ; for the very nature of punish- 
mentis to chastise a delinquent. Where there has been no delin- 
quency, every attempt to punish, is an act of cruelty. HM js also 
4) »vious that where the punisment exceeds the offence, the sur- 
plus becomes itself an offence ; it is an act of injustice.” 

Dr. C. then defines honesty, fideltiy, and rera ity fraud and 


fjccest are also illustrated ; 3 but as the latter : ip] ply Chi fiy to the 
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inferior order of traders, we shall quote Iris definition of those 
terms which are familiar to all our would-be politicians, and 
mushroom patriois, as usurpation, tyranny, &§e. 


“To usurp, properly signifies to seize, or unlawfully use, that 
which is the property of another. It is now chiefly applied to the un- 
just possession of power; to seizing the reins of government by force 
or treachery; bringing those who were freemen under the yoke of 
despotism ; or forcibly compelling subjects to change their rulers. 
Tyranny is injustice committed by one in the possession of power, 
who openly violates the rights and claims of others, by the arbitrary 
exertion of an authority which they have not the means of opposing. 
Oppression takes advantages of power Jawfully or unlawfully obtained ; 
exacts from others more than is justly due, or inflicts burdens, grevious 
tobe borne. It frequently acts under the sanction of human laws, to 
which it gives its own interpretation; but which tyranny openly defies. 
Cruelty,is av act of injustice, which chiefly respects the misery inflicted 
upon its object. This term does not pay a primary attention to the 
advantages gained by the agent. ‘This vice manifests a wanton ob- 
duracy of heart, more than either of the preceding. Every other act 
of injustice may originate from an inordinate desire of gain or the 
lust of power; which may have tempted the aggressor to suppress, in 
particular intances, without totally destroying the natural feelings of 
humanity. In acts of cruelty, these feelings appear to be totally 
eradicated ; and to be supplanted by a spiritot revenge or malignity. 

“If it be a characteristic of justice, that it deprives no one of the 
good to which he is entitled, we may discover many instances of 
tnjustice, and even of cruelty, which are committed by persons, whio 
are not conscious of the evil. We may frequently observe that those 
who are most scrupulous, respecting those means of good that [which] 
related to any kind of property, are yet guilty of unjust privations, 
respecting the grand article good itself. The man who will be minutely 
accurate, in the payment of the stipulated wages of his servant, and 
would blush at the idea of defrauding him of a shilling, will render 
his existence comfortless, by the unjust impetuosities of his temper, 
and by perpetual dissatisfactions, at the most strenuous endeavours to 
please ; and thus rob a dependent of more real enjoyment, tban the 
whole of his wages could have purchased. The parent who is solicits 
ous to enrich his childrea, and employs many an anxious hour to pro- 
mote their happy establishment inthe world, may render them com- 
pletely miserable by the unjust severity of his temper, or habitual 
moroseness of his conduct. Or he may defraud a dutiful child of his 
kindest affections, and bestow them upon a less deserving favourite. 
These, and many other instances which might be adduced, are acts of 
injustice more severely felt than various privations; which are stigma- 
tized by the name of fraud and deceit. If privations of certain means 
of good which are due, be considered so disgraceful and injurious, 
surely that privation of good and permanent comfort, which our 
dependants and relatives haye a right toclaim, and which constitute the 
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habitual enjoyment of life, are more pernicious in thgir effects, 
although they may not be so criminal in the motives.” 

This mode of considering what is vulgarly denominated ill-nature, 
as acts of gross injustice, might on many occasions be happily applied 
as acorrective of a bad habit, which destroys the happiness of all within 
its sphere. There is perhaps no error more general than an opinion 
that parents, masters, and persons entrusted wil) authorities may inno- 
rently indulge in the language of censure or reprobation, that they may 
lawfully display at every instant all the angry or vindictive passions, 
and thatit is their prerogative to wound the feelings of their political 
interiors, or dependents, whenever it may suit their caprice. Such 
opinions and conduct are unfortunately too common, highly culpable, 
and merit the exposure and condemnation which Dr. C. has here given 
them. After treating of benevolence he concludes lis first disquisition, 
by reflecting on the improvability of man. 


“© The cultivation of prudence, justice, benevolence, in all their 
branches, is not merely of some importance, itis absolutely necessary 
to the possession and diffusion of that extensive good, after which we 
so ardently pant; to attain which our nature is rendered capable ; and 
of which vice is the venom and the canker. It is a fact which no 
one can deny, that the regular and steady practice of every virtue, 
would raise human felicity to the most exalted state of perfection. 
Were every man prudent, extensively and uniformly, he would extract 
the greatest possible good from every possible situation. He wonld 
arrive and repose at the true point of enjoyment, perfectly secure 
from the numberless vexations, disappointments, and horrors, in which 
the imprudent are so frequently involved. Were every man jusé and 
upright, each individual would march with a firm step in paths of per- 
fect peace: all the irritated, irritating, and malignant passions would 
subside. A man would no longer be a terror to man: the voice of 
lamentation would seldom be heard, and the voice of reproach would 
be for ever silent. ‘Were every man lenevolent, he would alleviate the 
numerous wants, and mitigate the distresses which justice itself was 
impotent to relieve; and confer greater enjoyments, than it is in the 
power of justice to protect. Benevolence is the virtue of a fecling 
heart, and it renders the feeling beart of the befriended object pecu- 
liarly happy, by the inspiration’ of those delightful shictians, love, 
friendship, gratitude, and complacency. By universal discretion, 
minuter injuries and displeasures would be unknown ; mutual con- 
fidence would be diffused over every part of our social intercourse ; we 
should travel smoothly through every stage of our existence, strangers 
to the rude shocks of impertinence and indiscretion ; assiduously and 
successfully studying our mutual accommodations on the road. It is this 
virtue of discretion which forms the basis of what is termed politeness, 
in genteel circles; which is so attractive and engaging, that it is fre- 
quently presented and accepted, as asubstitute for more substantial vir- 
tues. ‘The semblance of good-will displayed by an urbanity of man. 
ners, is found to be more captivating, than greater benefits conferred 
with roughness in the mode, which approaches to an indiscretion,” 
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The disquisiticn on moral conduct is not less interesting ; but 
we have already extended our account of this useful volume sO 
far that we must necessarily be briefer on this head. The term 
virtue he consicers in every connection as expressing a salutary 
Jorce and energy. It is wsed to denote an inherent power of a 


ben: ficial nature, aud a vigorous exertion of that power. We 


speak of the virtue of certain means, of medical drugs, &c. 
whence it is evident that the primitive and genuine idea annexed 
to the word virtue, is that of a beneficial power; and whatever i 
able to produce some species of good by its energies and ope- 
rations, is acknowledged to possess some species of virtue. In 
the earlier ages of society, when valour and prowess had the 
w tue of preserving the general happiness, the term virluc becaine 
the proper designation of those qualities, and also of prudence, 
discretion, integrity, and benevolence. The qualities, powers, and 
propensities of a noxious tendency are not so expressed by a 
single term; accurate language, in order to describe existent 
dive rsities, has adopted | the words virus, venom, vison, and vice, 
Virus denotes a pernicious quality ia auimal or vegetable seb- 
stances ; venom is applied to those destructive fluids which aré 
constitutionally formed in organized bodies, essential to their 
respective natures, as the sting of a bee, &c. ; poison, as a meta- 
phorical term, is rather applied te perniciou: etiects than to spc 
cific causes vice strongly marks the fmurious na ure and effects 
of some human propensities. Vice is the virus of he mind, and 
as far as it extends its baneful influence, 1 poisons all the sourecs 
of happiness. “ It iv anindi ation,” rema: ks Dr. C. © that bsg 
morals of a comniunity are deeply @ depray red, when simple acts 
of justice meet with h igh a ipplause. ihe 6 prac tice of as 
isa confcrmity to certain rerulatio MS, OF8 Jained by the supreme 
leg rislator, the observance of which is essential to human wel- 
fare.” On the contrary, “ we are able to demonstrate that vice 
is, in its own nature, conducive to misery; all thatis pleasing in 
we is partial, selfish, transient.” The laws of morality, therefore, 
e in themselves no cther than an uniform series of virttes, 
stipes upon Us as the rule of conduct for universal benefit, 
This view of the subject presents us with the characteristic 
differences beiween the ideas we affix to virtue and morality, 
vice atid immorality. Virtue is the beneficial! energy of an 
intelligent azent, which, by being rendered obligatory, for the 
benefit of mankind, comes under the denomination of a law, 
This is called the moral law, or law of moral obligation, which, 
for the sake of conciseness, 1s expressed by the term morality : 
and its opposite is called immorcpty. It consists of two parts, 
one relating to the act, the other to the obligation te 
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perform it.” The inquiry into * moral sanctions, or the induce- 
ments to practice virtue,” leads the author to examine the origin, 
character, and operations of “ self-interest, rational conduct, 
social principle, benevolent principle, beauty and excellence of 
virtue, and positive injunctions.” Here Dr, C. without entering 
formally into the much-debated question of man’s disinterest- 
edness, unfolds the true ‘character of human nature, wisely 
guarding against the extremes which represent men as angels or 
demons, and shewing that the social principie and disposition to 
recommend ourselves to others, is more refined than self-love, 
and is connected witha love of our species, which draws us 
from self-love or affections within. Here we perceive a dis- 
position to accomm~pdate ; in the other to oppose ; the sugges- 
tions of inordinate self-love are now suppressed, and we disdain 
to monopolize when we are solicitous to please. The section on 
rational conduct contains the following excellent refiections. 


‘« If therefore it be a fact, that the virtues of prudence, discretion, 
justice, benevolence, are’ highly productive of good, and the ouly 
effectual guarantees against the various ills to which we are exposed ; if 
it be a fact that imprudence; and every species ot vice, are destructive 
to human happiness, we are compelled by the laws of reason to/love 
and practise virtae, and to hate and shun vice, as decidedly, as we are 

compelled, by the law of nature, to love happiness and hate misery. It 
is the character of wisdom to apply knowledge to important uses ; and 
utility always respects the production of some kind or degree of good. 
Tt is the character of folly to make an improper application of the 
knowledge we may possess, by preferring trifles to interesting realities ; 
by searching after happiness where she is never seated; and where of 
consequence she can never be found. I[t is therefore deemed obligatory 
upon every rational being, that he act rationally ; that is, that he pur- 
sue aud promote the greatest possible good, by the most proper means, 
By avirtuous conformity to the dictates of reason, man possesses, 
whilst he diffuses, happiness. By acting irrationally, he is punished 
ith the lass of good which he might have obtained , reaps the per- 
nicious consequences of his folly ; loses the esteem of the. wise and 
good ; is placed in their opiniva below the commen level of his species ; 
aud the report of his own consciousness informs bim that he is not 
calumniated.” 

Such argumentative and graceful discourses in praise of virtue 
occur in almost every page of this volume. On this topic the 
author, has, very advantageously exercised his metaphysical 
senius and literary talents, in displaying it in alm st every pos- 
sible mode or point of view, and inforcing its incalculable import- 
ance in a manner which must carry conviction to the most pro- 
fligate, at the same time with so much taste and elegance as must 
please, m general, even the most gue rnlou isly fastidious. His view 
of religion and religious opinions, Lowever it may not suit the 
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methodists, who will doubtless rail against it as they do against 
every other scientific or intellectual inquiry, is admirably ealcu- 
lated to extirpate from society all the latent poison of atheism 
which emanated from France. In a comparative view of the 
mfluence of different principles he estimates their effects. In 
the section on “ conformity to reason,” he considers the 
burning of Gentoo wives, the absurd and painful attitudes of 
the Fakeers, and *‘ the observance of ridiculous vows and austeri- 
ties of their own devising,” in which,“ the Monks of the Romish 
Church have placed the idea of acceptable religion,” all as 
aberrations of the human mind. The “ sense of honour’’ is 
also well discussed; and he observes that those who maintain 
that benevolence is a refined species of self-interest rightly 
understood, “ must acknowledge that this position Is not-an 
obvious truth. Benevolence permanently operative, requires 

mental discipline of the most exalted kind, and a superior 
degree of self-subjugation.” Dr. C. avoiding the unprofitable 
subject of, original sin, concludes this “ ethical treatise” with 
an important inquiry, “ when depravity has prevailed to a 
deplorable degree, from what principle in our nature is the com- 
mencemeat of a reform to be expected? or by what train of 
thought and sensations are we to expect progressive improvement 
in virtuous and pious dispositions and affections ?” Fe: ar, hope, 

and love, he appears to consider as the affections most proper to 
effect a reform; but for this we must refer ‘the readers to the 
work, which does equal honour to the head and heart of its 
ingenious and learned author. 

Ky an advertisement in the newspapers we learn that the 
author has another volume in preparation for the completion of 
his original plan ; whatever may be the serftiments or opinions 
of men, whatever defects or errors they may fancy that they 
discover in the three volumes already published, we could not 
believe him either a friend to his species, or a lover of science 
and right reason, who would not Mnhesniud: by every rational 
means in his power, to make a knowledge of their contents 
familiar in society. 
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of Buonaparte, could not fail to be interesting to every 
Israclite ; and we were not surprised to find, that they did 
convey the liveliest interest to M. Diogene Tama, who has 
recorded them in the French language. We have them, 
in the work that now engages our attention, presented to us 
in an English dress,with a preface and illustrative notes, by Mr. 
Kirwan. He is of opinion, that they do not possess all that 
utility on which the Jewish recorder expatiates, and that he is 
enabled, from a knowledge of the character of Buonaparte, 
to resolve his motive for convoking the assembly into 4 policy, 
as remote from the real interests of the Jews, as it is charac- 
teristic of his views of unbounded power, to be forwarded by 
a distinct classification of all descriptions of persons residing 
in countries subjected to his dominion. 

It has been generally supposed, that one leading object with 
Buonaparte, in convoking the assembly, was to restrain the 
usurious practices of the Jews, but Mr. Kirwan rejects the 
notion of usury having been in France peculiar to that 
people. 


“ The usurious practices of the Israelites of some departments 
of France were only a plausible pretext, for it is well known, that 
the Jews were not the only people in France who followed that 
nefarious traffic ;—the total want of Jaws to repress it, the universal 
laxity of morals, and the uncertainty of every kind of speculation, 
had made it almost general among monied men, and five per cent. 
per month, has been not unfrequently exacted by Christian lenders, 
even with the security of landed property.” * 


We have always been of opinion, that the charge of usury 
has occasioned to the Jews, in all countries, an opprobrium 
under which they ought not exclusively to labour. e ques- 
tion is simple, and admits of a satisfactory affirmative. Fave 
not Christians the same opportunities allowed them to accom- 
modate with loans as the Jews have? If they do not avail them- 
selves of those opportunities, it is clear that they would rather 
be employed in other occupations, and they have, accordingly, 
voluntarily surrendered to the Jews an occupation which they 
might have retained to themselves. Admitting, therefore, 
that the Jews are the persons chiefly resorted to when money 
is wanted, it follows, that they who do want it, and who apply 
for it to the Jews, are themselves the encouragers of the traf- 
fic, and that if they voluntarily suffer the money market to be, 
at any time, conducted by the Jews, no opprobrious charge 
can, in justice, be preferred against the Jews on that account. 








- * Page 5 of the Preface. 
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The idea that a wish to suppress usury was a leading mo- 
tive of calling the assembly, cannot, indeed, be reasonably 
entertained. Mr. Kirwan thinks rather, that what might have 
influenced the rapacious French government, was “ the douceur 
of thirty millions of livres, which had been required from the 
Jews as the price of the honour conferred upon them ;’* and, 
moreover, that the ambition of Buonaparte to be considered 
the promoter of any extraordinary dazzling enterprize, such 
as preparing the way to re-establish the Jews in Palestine, 
might possibly weigh with him. 

* The Jawish deputies say, that Buonaparte conceived the idea 
of their regeneration, or their political redemption, in the land of 
Egypt, and on the lanks of the Jordan. This we doubt not; and, 
though we are almost ashamed to hazard the extravagant supposition, 
we feel aconviction that his gigantic mind entertains the idea of ye- 
establishing them in Palestine, and that this forms s part of bis plan 
respecting Egypt, which he is well-known never to have aban- 
doned.” + 

It was with a view, probably, to render them independent of 
other nations, that Buonaparte first formed the idea of direct- 
ing the Jews to those acquirements which might fit them for 
the possession of Palestine. On this occasion, the observation 
of Mr. Kirwan is judicious. 


“ Tt is well known, that men are more closely united in a state 
of sbciety by their mutual wants, than by the similitude of their 
occupations ; and, in short, the regulations forced upon the Israelites 
prove that the intention of Buonaparte was to separate them more 
than ever from the rest of Frenchmen,” ¢ 


This, it is supposed, may he inferred from a perusal of the 
reguiations Which direct, that the Israelites are to have “ sepa- 
rate elective assemblies, separate contributions, and a separate 
police, exercised by their own Rabbies, who are to enforce 
military service among them, keep an exact account of their 
numbers, and even interfere in their private concerns. In 
this, they are, indeed, under the hand of government, but 
they are totally excluded from the mass of the people, Their 
actual strength, their several cccupations, will be known ac- 
curately ; they may be ready at a moment’s warning.’ § 

From what has been observed, we think Mr. Kirwan war- 
ranted in the conclusion, which he draws against the idea 
entertained, at first, by many, that Buonaparte had it in con- 


2 Page 5 of Preface. t Page 8 of Preface. 
$ Page 10 of Preface. § ibid. 
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templation, “ to entice the Jews indiscriminately to. settle in 
France ; and that his motives for calling the assembly were his 
love of money, his fondness of theatrical pomp, his plans on 
the East, and his extensive system of espionage.’’* 

However plausible the apparent objects of such an assem- 
bly might be, it was not to be expected that a sufficient Jiberty 
of discussion would be granted to the several members com- 
posing it, whereon could be founded a hope of coming to any 
other conclusion than would be favourable to the ultimate 
views of the French government. Indeed,” says Mr. Kir- 
wan, * little care was taken in this instance, to disguise the 
exertions of power; the answers and the measures were evi- 
dently agreed between the imperial} commissioners and a few 


of the le ading members, and read afterwards to the assembly 


pro forma ; the power attrihuted to the president, devoted to 
the court, his naming the members of every committee, his 
dissolving the meeting at pleasure, hardly left the shadow of 
deliberating forms, while the casual opposition some of the 
propositions experienc ed, was removed by means we should 
deem unwarrantable in any meeting.” t 

It will be seen from the speeches of. the deputies, as they 
are given in this translation, that as _Breat talents presided in 
the Jewish assembly as s could be expected in any other assem- 
bly. The conclusion is, “ that, under the old government, 
the Jews enjoyed a a sufficient share of liberty to encourage the 
display of their natural abilities, and that, with equal protec- 
tion, and liberty of conscieace,.is, perhaps, the full extent 
of the advantages ¥ vhich non~ -conformists can expect from a 


regular government.” } 


‘* But,” continues Mr. Kirwan, “ while we pay a just tribute ta 
their talents, we inust deplore the way in which they have been 
shamefully abused, in many instances. Few of them, indeed, have 
raised their voices against the tyrannical regulations which have 
been imposed upon them; some of their answers, it is true, are 
highly satisfactury, agd, among them, those concerning usury ; bat, 
in many other cases, they have manifested a culpable readiness to 
accede to, or even to anticipate, whatever might suit the views of 
their government, without much regard to the precepts of their 
law.” § 

This must be evident to the most desultory reader of these 


transactions. We agree with the translator, that the answer 
given to the sixth inquiry, *‘ Do the Jews, born in France. 
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and treated by the law as French citizens, acknowledge France 
as their country?” by which the French Jews do acknowledge 
France as their country, without any restriction whatever, is a 
most “ heinous dereliction of the tenets of the Mosaic law ; 
for they give up, by it, the hope of the expected Messiah, 

and of the everlasting possession of the promised land of Ca- 
naan, which they deem a part of the sacred covenant between 
God aad his chosen people.’’ * 

We shall have occasion, in our notice of the succeeding 
article, more fully to consider the nature of the answers given 
to the several questions.t 1t will be sufficient here to observe, 
that the translation before us appears faithfully to convey the 
spirit of the original of M. Diogene Tuma. {t may be read 
as a curious record of transactions that have ‘relation to the 
most extraordinary people on earth, people without any coun- 
try which they can call their own, and yet micacu! lously pre- 


a pe ee — ee 


* Page 15 of Preface. 
+ The Questions were twelve in number, and were as follows :-—— 


First,—Is it lawful for Jews to marry more than one wife ? 

Second,—Is divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? Is divorce valid, 
although not pronounced by courts of justice, and by virtue of laws 
in contradiction with the French code ? 

Third,—Can a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian woman ? 
Or bas the law ordered that the Jews should only intermarry among 
themselves ? 

Yourth,—In the eyes of Jews, are Frenchmen considered as Lre- 
thren, or as strangers ? 

F ifth,—In either case, what conduct does their law prescribe towards | 
Frenchmen not of their religion ? 

Sixth,—-Do the Jews born in France, and treated by the law as French 
citizens, acknowledge France as their country? Are they bound to 
defend it? Are they bound to obey the laws, and to follow the 
directions of the civil code ? 

Seventh,—W ho names the Rabbies ? 

iighth,—Whar kind of police jurisdiction have the Rabbies among 
the Jews? What judicial power do they exercise among them? 

Ninth,—Are the torms of the elections of the Rabbies, and thei: 
police jurisdiction, regulated by the law, or are they only sanc- 
tioned by custom ? 

Venth,—Are there professions from which the Jews are excluded by 
their law ? 

Eleventh,—Does the law forbid the Jews taking usury from their 
brethren ? | 

‘Lt weitth,—Does it forbid, or does it allow, usury towards stran- 


vers ? 
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served as a peculiar people in all countries. And we may add, 
that the fulsome and impious flatteries of Buonaparte, which 
characterize the answers and the productions of these Jewish 
deputies, afford an additional argument of the degenerate 
state of the Jews, since they have crucified the Lord of Glory, 
and renounced their faith in Jesus, their true Messiah. 
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A Letter to the Parisian Sanhedrim, contaimng Refiections on 
their recent Proceedings, and on thew venal Apostacy, from 
the Mosaic Institutes, with Observations*on the Conduct of 
Buonaparle, relative to his proposed Subversion, and final 
Extermination, of the Religion of Judaism in France. By 
an English Israelite. London: E. Bumford, 5, Newgate 
Street. 8vo. Pp. 46. 


We know not who this English [sraclite is, but we know that 
he writes most wholesome truths, and such as deserve the 
attention of his brethren, the disciples of Moses, not only in 
England, but all over the world, and particularly in France. 
His Letter is inscribed to L. De Symons, Esq. a brother 
English Israelite, we presume. He gratefully bespeaks his 
affection to the English government for the disinterested tole- 
ration granted to the Israelites residing in England; and who- 
ever refleets on the peaceable behaviour that has generally cha- 
racterized the Jews, will not be unprepared, in a letter. from 
one English Israeliie to another, to meet with the following 
just and grateful sentiments. 

« Happily, as English subjects, our portion and inheritance has 
fallen in a goodly laud, where our religious rights are sustained througt 
the exalted. humanity of a Britisu king, and by the magnanimity and 
fustering care of a British government. 

‘‘, Here the temples of. our God are alone consecrated to his wor- 
ship, without any Unjust exactions, or vexatious tribute. Here the 
MAJESTIC SPIRIT OF TOLERATION dwells, roéed in ali the attrilutes of 
heavenly mercy. May the sUPREME RULER OF THE UNIVERSE Continue 
to us, and te our poste rity, a peaceful abode, in this happy, and highly- 
favoured kingdom. May the re bounties of his grace and good- 
ness for ever rest upon it; and may you, Sir, long live to participate 
with your family and friends. in all the blessings that so eminently 
distinguish the Israelites of Britain !" 

The author commences his Letter by observing, that, while 
he contemplates “ the transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim. 
vr acts of the Israelitish wei ren of France and Italy, con- 

voked at Paris, by a royal and imperial decreey of the 30th ot 
May, 1806,” he cannot but consider the answers given by the 
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Jewish deputies, as apostatizing debasements from the purity. of 
the Mosaic law, asserting boldly that “ it is impossible to 
reconcile the undermining principles contained in these 
answers, with the solemn ordinances prescribed by the divine 
legislation of Moses, or with the writings of our other inspired 
prophets: these,” says he, addressing himself to the members 
of the Sanhedrim, “ it is clear, most flatiy confute what you 
have so boldly asserted. It would, indeed, seem by your 
seceding thus from the Mosaic Institutes, that you are ready to 
embrace or adopt any others that may be found more ¢onve- 
nient to the views and interest of your august prince, who, 
under a specious aud fallacious pretence of introducing a salu- 
tary reform in ofr religious code, is invidiously aiming at its 
entire subversion.” P. 2. 

Again, alluding to the decree by which the Parisian Assembly 
was convoked, he says, 


“‘ The very decree which first called you to Paris, complains of 
your usury, rapacity, aid avarice; it denounces you as little better 
than a set of vagabonds, who are to provide and prepare a rod for 
your own chastisements; and you have been beth weak and vain 
enough to construe thisinto an act of reyal indulgence in your favour. 
You aie, it is true, the crosen instruments to execute his commands ; 
but it is more effectually to reduce you toa state of the vilest subju- 
gation, and your brethren in France to the meanest ofhces of military 
servitude.” P. 4 and 5. 


Having offered these forcible and judicious remarks, he pre- 
ceeds to cousider the twelve les ading questions put to the 
Assembly by the commissioners,* w ho: were instructed by their 
royal soanter for that purpose. 

“As a prel liminary aertien to answering the questions, these 
Jewislt deputies had assumed the power es doctors of the law, 
assembled in a eaaoiien. to dispense with both their forme: 
political ‘and religicus ordinances. P. 7. ‘This is warmly 
resented by our autho ras a bold and arrogant assu nyt HON. 
He asks by “whom the right or power was conferred, and whe- 
ther it was hy Buonap: te? In reply to their boast, that they 

fee] themselycs wma as far as in them lies, to put the last 
hand to the moral reveneration of Israel. “f should be sorry,” 
he s SAYS, “to question the sincerity of your intentions in this 
respect 5 but I have much reason to fear, from the probable 
tendency of your acts and decisions, that such-a regeneration 





* Bee these questions in a note to the preeeding article. 
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will never be effected through the medium of your example of 
good works. Pete 

In reference to the first question, is it lax ful to marry more 
than one wife? the Assembly is charged with having me anly 

sheltered themselves “ by referring to the Jewish Synod 
convoked at Worms, in the Hebrew year 4790,” and in contra- 
diction to the answer given by them, that it w not lawful 
Jor Jews to marry more than one wife, it is remarked “ that, 
although poligamy has long been discontinued among the 
modern Jews of Europe, it is still kept up by many of our 
brethren in Asia, ard is not forbidden by any of the positive 
commands of Moses; or by the exan iple of any of our vene- 
rable patriarchs.” P. 8. : 

The English Israelite next censures the reply given on: the 
subject of divorce. He insists that the laws of Moses are 
competent to dissolve marriages for reasons Specified | in that 
law, by the authority of the divine lawgiver, tidependently cf 
the Christian courts of justice. He taxes the Assembly, more- 
over, with a surrender of the sacred marriage rites of the 
Hebrews, when they enacted, “ that no rabbi or priest can 
assist in the performance of such a marriage without the same 
had been previously sanctioned by the civil officer, according 
to law.” This he warmly resents, as yielding up the sacred 
marriage rites, which properly belong to the rabbies, to the exe- 
cution of the civil magistrates. Nor does he less warmly 
resent the declaration as to the validity of marriages contracted 
hetween Jews and Christians, though he properly distinguishes 
between what may be considered as binding in a civil, and 
what in a religious, sense. 

These things may appear strange, at first, to Christi RNS, 
but it should be borne in mind that the Jews are a peculiar 
people, never wishing to extend their laws to other int . but 
contented with the liberty of acting under those laws within 
their own society. In a grateful sense of this Pyrite. our 
author justly remarks, in respect to the 4th and 5th questions, 
which occasioned an acknowledgment of the French to be 
brethren, and that the line of -conduct presenthed towards 
Frenchmen, not of their religion, was ithe same as that prescribed 
between Jews themselves, that such answers were “ in strict har- 
mony with the sentiments and feelings of every Israelite.. We 
should, indeed,” he continues, “ be ungrateful, and act incon- 
sistent with the laws of Moses, did we not cherish the warmest 
love and respect for those, however opposite in their religious 
belief to us, with whom we dwell, and whose land we inhabit. 
It is the Jews who are, every where, the strangers: since, in 
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‘ 


their present dispersed state, they can lay claim to nothing but 
what the liberal indulgence and hospitality of other nations 
may think proper, gratuitously, to afford them. And as to 
cur moral relations, I trust they will evince their excellence by 
‘the practice of every justice, and charity, within the sphere of 
human nature, or human rectitude.” P. £1. 

These are sentiments just, grateful, and that do honour 
to our English Israelite. For ourselves, we feel it but jus- 
tice to observe, that the English Israclites have ever proved 
themselves, by their peaceable and orderly behaviour, deserv- 
ing of every indulgence they have received in the different 
countries where they are found y they seem, indeed; “ to ad- 
mit of no difference, but that of worshipping the supreme 
being, every one in his own way.” * May this consideration 
obtain from the reflecting part of the world a generous con- 
fidence, and properly Christian feelings of commiseration, 
towards the despised Jews ! 

We will not extend our notice of this letter more than by 
observing, that the remarks of the English Israelite are bold 
and judicious. They are written with a manifest regard to 
the purity of the Mosaic Laws, but without once conveying 
any thing disrespectful to the Christianfaith. Our author has 
not been equally respectful and tender tewards the deputiee 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim, whom he considers as the corrupters 
of the Jewish faith, and as the perverters of the Mosaic Law. 
This will be evident from a perusal of the following, extract, 
with which we shall conclude. ‘The good sense that pervades 


it, will be a sufficient apology for its length. 


‘¢ Inthe Sanhedrims of old, although J] contess L know lant little 
af their proceedings, it would seem their oflicial acts went to the 
reservation, exposition, and elucidation,. of {the Mosaic tLaws ; 
whereas the decistons of your assembly, tend enly to their total 
abrogation, and final destruction. Besides, those ancient Doctors 
and Kabbies, were either elected or appointed by the High Priests 
aud Elders of the Synagogues themselves, and were men whose exe 
emplary livee and piety, qualified them for the situation they filled. 
They were an assembly of the sages, and god/y men of Israel. 
But by virtue of what authority have you asspmed their sacred func- 
tions, and /ffolluted their title: Can the magic wand of Buonaparte, 
like what of harlequin, confer on some of vou worth, virtue, and 
endownients, you never before possessed; or inspire you with any 
love or veveration for a religion, which he contemns and execrates, 
as disgraceful to its professors ? And yet you have been selected, by 
his very prince, to prowulgate doctrines contrary to the avowed 
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principlés of our Scripture, and to enforce them‘as truths, no less 
religiously binding, than the positive commands of God himself. 
Had you, in reality » been what you profess to be, Jews, I mean in 
the religious sense of the ::vrd, your principles as such, must have 
taken an alarm at the bold attempts of Buonaparte to accomplish, 
through the medium of your acts and agency, the entire subversion 
of our aucient belief: but from the anthems you have composed in 
honor of your Prince, in which you have clothed him with the 
attributes of an omnipotent, it is easy to perceive, that you have, 
already, made no inconsiderable progress in acting vp to your new 
creed; although I am far from thinking, that your prophane and 
impious eulogies on the French emperor, will operate as songs of 
deliverance from your severely tributary state, in France and Italy. 
Whaet must Buonaparte consider the bulk of the Jews to be, if they 
resemble our brethren in Trance? why, a set of mere automatons, 
whom he can move or make speak at pleasure. Does he suppose 
that all seneees are so destitute of the knowledge of their true in- 
terest and religion, as to abandon both wigh the same indifference as you 
have done; and who will be governed by your decisions? None, 
I will venture to say, but those who have long since re ejected their 
religious scruples; and these do not stand in need of your authority 
or sanction, for their fature deviations. But had you been con- 
scientiously disposed to new model our anc! ient feith, it could never 
have taken place under the auspices of Napoleon; since he has 
* equally set his face against every religion that cannot, in some way or 
other, advance his inteicest or gratify his ambition. He, no doabt, 
made choice of you from the trifling estimation in which many of 
you held, not only the Jaws of Moses, but every species of re- 
vealed religion; and, he has camm‘tted the consience of others, to 
the guidance of men, who are without any themselves. But what 
suffrages have you received, to this effect, from the Jewish societies 
who are not subjects of France? Have our Brethren of Constan- 
tinople, of Aleppo, of Bagdad, or the island of Cochin ; or have any 
of our congregations, not “under the Dominion of France, sent de- 
puties to join you; or have they demonstrated any approval of your 
proceedings? In England, I am certain, they would hold no com- 
munication with you, ‘either on religious or political subjects, especially 
when the local welfare of this country so imperiously forbids it. 
But you have equally separated yourselves from the Israelites of ali 
other nations, having sold your lirth-right, as Jews, to Buonaparte, 
not for a mess of savory pottage, but for the unsubstantial honours of 
French patriotism; while, at the same time, you have achieved 
nothing that can tend to tec moral improvement of our brethren in 
France, or in any other country.” 
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evils, than to suggest remedies, recurs from a perusal of this 
essay, The mercantile policy of the Jews, as it tends to estab- 
lish to them a monopoly of the money market, is very earnestly 
deplored, and very severely censured. Yet the author declares 

against any encouragement being holden out “ for the forma- 
tion of combinations to counteract the effects of ” what he calls 
“ Jewish oppression.” P.36. Howthen, itmight be asked, are they 
to be counteracted? There ply; in ities cases of alike nature, 
would be satisfactory, namely, that equal facilities be afforded 
to all descriptions of bean per sons among Christians. This 
ws done; but this the author deems insufficient. Speaking of the 
usual seco 3 in which government has contracted for the neces- 
sary loans, and by which the Jews have been allowed tb engross 
the largest proportions ; 


s? 


“It may,” hesays, “‘ be urged, that in every overture on the part 
of the Ministers for a loan, equal facilities were held out to the monied 
men among the Christians ; but that the superior wealth of the Jews 
enabled them to carry off the prize by offering a better bargain te the 
Nation. However plausible such an objection. may appear, no mode 
of reasoning could in fact be produced for the clearer substantiation of 
our premises,—the existence of a regularly organized combination, 
among the Jews. Wiihout such a combination, it is evident they 
would be enabled to bring such a quantity of money into the market as 
would supersede the superior claims of our ewn merchants. One or 
two sacrifices of immediate to ulterior’ advantage, however, would 
have directed every future operation into its proper chan- 
nel,” P. 22. 


And can the author be serious in supposing that any minis- 
ters would he Jpatified, during the necessities of the state, to 
make such sacrifices? Still less can he be serious in supposing, 
if he dves suppose, that the people of England, who are always 
as jealous, at least, as they ought to be, of the appropriation of 
public money, would he satisfied with sach an expedient ? The 
Jews are, from habit, over which, perhaps, they do not them- 
selves possess control, though the author thinks that it origi~ 
nates with themselves, p. 6, indisposed jto all regular occupa- 
tions that require patience and industry, and have naturally 
betaken the:mscelves to employments better suited to their genius. 
We find them, accordingly, in all countries, from thé money 
broker and the dia mond merchant, déwn to the pawnbroker 
and dealer in hare skins and rabbit skins; the general brokers and 
merchants of the world; and it is not to us at all surprising, 
that to such characters the governments.of different coun- 
tries. should, have recourse, as to persons best able te 
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supply the necessities, arising from the different changes 
taking place in the world. Admitting, as the author does, that 
ecual facilities are holden out to the Christians, it follows that, 
if ‘they do not with equal readiness supply the public want, they 

‘annot, with equi al benefit, be negotiated with, and that the 
Jews must continue, for purposes far, perhaps, beyond human 
control or comprehension, to exhibit themselves, ia this re- 
spect, a peculiar people. 

The reasoning of this author is most oe and culpably 
defective. We were, in some measure, .pre pares for this, from 
his advertisement ; but not to the exten it we have witnessed 
from a perusal of the essay. 

“ Pressing engagements,” it is said, ‘‘ have precluded that accuracy of 
arrangement which a subject of this nature particularly demands ; and 
prevented that fullness of illustration which, on the first view, the 
author had intended to bestow upon it.” i 


Yet, amidst all his pressing engagements, the author is care- 
ful to convey to the mind of the reader his deep- rooted dislike 
of the Jewish disposition. 


‘‘ We may number,” he says, “ among the most striking of the 
raits which designate the Jewish character, the wonderful uniformity 


of views, which appear to have influenced the actions of this extra- 
ordinary people through the course of so many ages. ‘Their history 
completely refutes the opinion, which has pretty generally been 
received, of the radical effect of climate (and, one might be tempted 
to add, of manners) upon a national character. , We have had occa- 
sion to observe their progress in the Nerth and in the South, in the 
East, and in the West; and every where they have exhibited the 
same phenomenon, human Beings invariably employed in the sordid 
pursuit of gain.” P. 5. 

Again,— 

“‘ The Jews may be classed among the number of those erotics, 
which, from mere baseness of constitution, take root in every soil, 
although known to be indigenous tonone. Aliens from inclination, 
they claim no interest in the land which has chanced to give them 
birth: hence those: considerations, itidependent of se/f, which lau- 
dably shackle the hands of the Christian, have no weight with 
them.” P. 34. 

Again,— 

«« The Jews are all, at least with very few exceptions, actuated by 
the same principle—the love, the sordid pleasure of amassing. The 
succession of generations presents them to our view always i in the 
same light ; with the addition always of the accumulated hoardings 
of their predecessors. From the cradle, the Jew directs his unvaried 
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walk tothe market; and when, after hjs insipid round in the regions 
of Huckstery and Barter, he descends at Jength into the grave ; we 
see him rise again, like a true type of the insect below, in the same 
form, and wjth the same grovelling propensities, which before excited 
our pity and contempt.” 


And he concludes, 


** With a people so constituted it would be a folly to cope on their 
own element. If we are unable to draw them from their vantage 
ground, we must be content to leave them in the quiet possession of 
that empire which is so peculiarly their own.” P. 35. 


Is this consistent with the measure which he had a little 
before suggested of what he calls sacrifices of immediate to ulte- 
rior advantage’ Sacrifices they would.indeed have been of 
immediate advantage, but not to any ulterior advantage, neither 
would they have heen sac rifices, just.to the nation, or politic on 
the part of the minister who had made them. It is not, in fact, 
possible to discover clearly what the author would desire to sug- 
gest by way of remedy. He professes amore than ordinary 
dread of Jewish monopoly i in the money market, in the stocks, 
and in the business of the exchanges,* which he describes to 
have arisen from peculiarities, sordid, selfish, and base, yet must 
the Jews be left to possess their vantage ground, And so 
had they far better be left, if indeed a similar eminence to that 
which they possess, as the diretors of the money market, can 
only be obtained by the indulgence of dispositions, contempti- 
bleas those which the author describes as peculiar to the Jew S. 
But the truth is, that those dispositions are no otherwise con- 
temptible than as every disposition is contemptible which looks 
to personal advantage from the employment of capital in any, 
way that is less productive to the country than agriculture, or 
merchandize, founded on an exchange of commedity. Surely 
the Jews alone are not to be charged with any opprobrium that 
may be supposed to attach to concerns of this nature. Many 
Christians, too, possessa share in them, and, provided it be, which 
is not at all disputed in this tract, advantageous to the state 
that a market for such concerns should exist, we are far from 
prepared to unite with the author in ail the severe things which 
he says of it. 

We might here conclude our remarks on this essay, in which 
much is complained of, but nothing suggested as a remedy. 
But, since the author is desirous, at the close, to anticipate thp 
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anger which he imagines might arise*to the state, should it 
ever be deemed expedient to incorporate the Jews with the peo- 
ple of this country by a law of unlimited adopticn,* we will say 
a word or two on the way in which he contrasts what he calls 
§* the rights,” of the * lrish Roman Catholics,” with the encou- 
ragement of the Jews. 


“ Ttis truly a subject of surprize to observe the same men, who 
would exterminate the Irish Roman Catholics, preserve no bounds 
in their encouragement of Dutch or Polish Jews; as if the former, a 
respectable and industrious portion of our fellow subjects, were not 
equally intitled to our toleration with the vagabonds who universally 
class under the latter denominations. But there is a fashion for opinion, 
as well as for dress; they are each subjected to the caprices of the 
same Lean monde? nothing is more certain than that, in she present 
taste for judaic fetes and coteries, in which our Princes and nobles are 
not ashamed to participate, an attempt to emancipate the Jews would 
bave produced much less opposition than was lately evinced on the 
proposal] to restore to the Irish Roman Catholics those rights and privi- 
leges which inherently belong to them; and which, if ‘they were not 
their undoubted inheritance, are due to them as the rewards of a 
long course of unparalleled hardships and toils on the lands of their 
ancestors ; and as a bare and scanty compensation for the unmerited 
persecutions, which, to the disgrace of humanity, they have, for 
ages, endured.” P. 53 


What men, it may be here asked, ever attempted to extermi- 
nate the Irish Roman Catholics ? ‘And what shall we think of 
au author who writes as though such an attempt had been made? 
Why, too, does he ask whether the Irish Roman Catholics are 
not equally entitled to our toleration with the vagabonds who uni- 
rersally class under the denominations of Dutch or Polish Jews ? 
Are not the Catholics, (Papists) inas full enjoyment of toleration 
as the Jews? Have they not, alike with them, their places of 
public worship, tole rated and protected by the laws of their 
country? Nay, have they not more than the Jews, the posses- 
sion o& their landed property secured to them and their chil- 
dren? What is meant by the unmerited persecutions which, to 
the disgrace of humanity, they have for ages endured? It is our 
duty, and we will never shrink from it, when we observe lan- 
guage of this kind, to state that the Irish Roman Catholics are 
tolerated, that rights and indulgencies are distinct words in our 
vocabulary, and that we do not know to what wrmerited persecu- 
tions the author would direct the attention of his readers. 

Perhaps,’ we may expose ourselves to the strong censure of 
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the author when we add, that we have no hesitation in thinking, | 
that of two evils, the general naturalization of the Jews would 
be less than the emancipation of the Papists. Our opinion is 
rounded on this important ¢ ircuinstance, that there are strong | 
litical arguments against the emancipation of the Papists, 
they will persevere to acknowledge a supremacy 
de pendently y of that of the supreme magistrate of 
ie country where they reside. ‘This is the case wit h the Papists 
of the united dominions of England and Ireland., They look 
for a spiritual head out of these dominions ; and we have history 
to inform us how onspiritually that head has exerted itself, when- 
ever it has been appealed to. It 9 not thus with the Jews. 
‘They acknowlecge no supremacy but that of the exating su- 
premacy of the count yw herever t! they may happen to be found. 
itis the tecommendation ‘of God | by their — Jeremiah, 
*€ Seek the peace of the city, whither | have caused you to be 
carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in 
the peace thereof sh: all ye have peace.”* To their credit it is 
to be confessed that they have ever attended to this sacred . 
admonition, insomuch that the different governments of the 
world have, in their several perils, never found more peaceable 
subjects than among the Jews. ‘Thev have certainly sustained 
many privations, and the religious customs of different countries 
have been in direct variance with the! ir own peculiar customs, 
yet have we found them complying in all matters of a public 
nature, where they were required by the government to comply. 
In this respect, indeed, they aiford a good example to a conside- 
rable portion of those even who call themselves Christians. It 
will be readily perceived that we are alluding to the people cal- 
led Quakers, who, (while the great body of Christians, in 
obedience to the laws of their country, and from a sense of 
Christian propriety, on two or three stated days in the year, 
gtve a truce to We ridiy occupation) are seer, in defiance of 
every Intreaty from the hizher pices: to i hae oe and 
ta reruse compiuance. fs hese 
and the papists by their restless cries se yo may, we e say, 
receive a useful lesson from i humble and pea ceable demea- 
nor of the despised people of Jews. As it has been thought 
proper in this essay to contrast the case of the Jews with that 
of the Ps pists, urging that the latter possess superior claims to 
j Pent ncies, call ed roghts, vin is | uot improper to say thus much 
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think that they will, for wise purposes, doubtless, still remain 
with them ; and though we should be sorry to see the Irish Ro- 
man C yer s dispossessed of any of their rights, we hope that 
neither the Jews, nor they, w ill be'admitted to further privileges 

than hes: now enj. Oy. The Jews are satisfied, and the Papists ought 
to be, though we know they never will be, while their remains a 
point to be conceded to them in the way of there acquiring ab- 
selute and unlimited power. Our senators will, we hope, know and 
practice their duty towards these aspiring subjec ts. ‘The page 
of history would instruct them what they are to expect from 
enlarging their privileges ; ; but, without entering into invidious 
details of what is past, the dread doctrine of a foreign supre- 
macy is such an anomaly in all that policy that is essential to 
the peace of any partic ‘ular country, that, independently of 

all experience, the reflecting mind must rev olt from it, and the 
senator should spare no pains to restrain it. 
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A Compendious History of the Isracktes. By Robert Atkins. 


London, Button, Paternoster Row. 8vo. Pp. 62. Price 2s. 





Tris little tract is what its title purports it to be “ A Compen- 
dious History of the Israelites,” compiled with a much more 
desirable object than was the tract which last engaged our 
attention. The object of that was to represent the Jews in 
the most sordid and ignoble point of view; but this is intended 
to be productive of eve ry beneficial consequence that may be 
expected to result from the Israelite and Christian, viewing, “in 
a compen idious form, the various evils resulting from ‘their 
animosity to each other during the last eighteen hundred years.” 
The History was inscribed to the late unfortunate Abraham Gold- 
smid, Esq. to whose benevolence and generosity a deserved tri- 
bute of praise was offered. 

The compilation of Mr. Atkins will be useful to persons who 
do not possess icisure or inclination to look into larger works. 
[t introduces to the more prominent parts of the History of the 
Israelites, and is interspersed with appropriate reflections. It 
is, however, ‘to be regretted that not a single authority is given, 
the want of which must render any epitome of History the less 

valuable 

Towards the close of this History, we meet with the fol- 
lowing reference to the Sanhedrim convened at Paris. 

«The Sanhedrim have recommended the Jews. to conform in alli 
respects with the French civil code, except that of acknowledging 
Jesus Christ to be the Messiah ; who they persuade themselves they 
have found in the person of Napoleon Buonaparte. However strange 
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jt may appear to the generality of Englishmen, this opinion is now 
become very prevalent amongst the Jews throughout the greater part of 
the dominions over which he has obtained the sovereignty ; but it is 
not the illiterate and enthusiastic Jews only whoentertain this idea, 
the literate have also encouraged it in their writings.” P. 58. 


It must indeed appear oop as theauthor supposed it would, to 
the generality of d.nglishmen, that the Israelites residingin France 
can be so infatuated as to think they see their Messiah in the 
person of Buonaparte. The fact, if it be such, was certainly 
not known to us, but we certainly know that such a belief would 
give a most powerful assistance-to the views of Buon: aparte 
toward universal dominion ; and we shall not be much surprised 
if it shall turn out that attempts have, through his agency, been 
made to encourage the belief. Buonaparte is well aware of the 
ascendancy to be obtained by that respect t! hat eile seem 
agreed on bestowing toany acknowledged spiritual head. ‘This, 
probably, i is what has induced him to eran protection to the 
Papal Religion, which has_one sp siritual head to which Papists 
of all countries look with a relizious reverence, and it is com- 
patible with all hts deep systems of policy to get himself pro- 
claimed this spiritual head, either of the Jews or the Papists, 
orof both. In this case, his power will be as undefined as 
his ambition is lofty. The mere possibility of the event, con- 
veys an impressive caution to the governments of all Protestant 
couniries io be most cautious sof admitting to their councils 
persons acknowled ging any foreign head. ‘The Jews, more- 
over, it may be repeated, have never vet sought fora share in 
the government of any Christian country 3 the Papists do not 
only seck it; they ungratefu lly deny the it toleration j 1S complete 
without it, and they peremptorily demand it, not as an in- 
dulgence, but as @ right. .It is then high time to put a stop to 
their demand s, tosay to them, that our King is the supreme 
head, in claerch and state ; and that, while they acknowledge 
any other, we must view them with move fears than we do view 
the Jews, who, whatever ma y have been their error in France, 
have never, as abody, ac ‘knowledged any other head than the 
governing power of the several countries into which they have 
been dispersed, and wider which they receive pretection. 
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The paiatic Annual Res ster, or a : Piet of the ‘Flntet yy of Hin. 
dostan, cud of the Commerce, Politics, and Lite rature, of Asia, 
for the Year 1805. By Lawrence Dundas Campbell, Esq, 
Svo. Pp. 726. Cadelland Davies. 


Wes hatled the first appearance of this work, as a vebicle for 
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useful and important information, respecting a most interest- 
ing portion of the British Empire ; ; and every year which has 
since passed, every event which has since ‘oecerred, in the 
political world, has greatly contributed, in our mind, to en- 
hance the consequence of our Indian possessions. The Sys- 
tem which Buonaparte has pursued with a steadiness of ma- 
lignity, which forms the peculiar characteristic of his mind, 
for excluding this country from all intercourse, political or 
commercial, with the continent of Europe; the astonishing 
ascendancy which he has acquired, by the joint operation of 
his arms and intrigues, and by the degrading pusillanimity of 
the ruling powers, over a great portion of that continent ; 
and the influence which he has established in the councils 
of the United States of America ; all tend to display, in the 
strongest possible point of view, the wise policy, and, indeed, 
the imperious necessity, of cultivating the interests, and ex- 
tending the resources, of our own colonies, in different parts 
of the globe, by every possible facili.y and encouragement 
which government can “supply, as well for the purpose of pro- 
curing from them those raw materials, andsother ecessary or 
useful articles, which we have been hitherto accustomed to 
draw from foreign countries; as to open new channels for 
commercial enterprize, and fresl: markets for the consumption 
of our manufactures. These considerations, as we have said, 
elsewhere, render our Eastern territory objects of the most 
serious attention. Every thing, therefore, connected with 
their history must be read, by all who have the interest of 
their country at heart, with peculiar interest. 

We have to lament that either the indolent habits or the 
ill-health of the gentleman who was the author of this pub- 
lication, but who has lately paid the debt of nature, prevented 
not only the observance of that punctuality, which is essential 
to the success of a periodical work, but that constaut atten- 
tion to the more important parts of his undertaking, whic. 
was so particularly desirable. ‘Te one of these causes we 
have, uo doubt, to ascribe the scantiness of historical infor- 
mation observable in the volume before us. Only nineteen 
pages are devoted to the “ Hisrory or Inpia.” This in- 
cludes a period of only forty-five years, from the massacre 
of Amboyna, in 1623, to the cession of Bombay, to the India 
Company, by Charter, in 1668. The former of these events, 
almost without a parallel in the history of civilized countries, 
did not call forth that de egree of resolute resentment in the 
British government, which it was natural to expect. Charles 
-the First, indeed, evinced a disposition to vindicate the in- 
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jured honour of the country, involved in the wanton slaughter 
of her subjects, but his attention was soon diverted from all 
foreign objecss to the immediate defence. of his own crown 
and life. “After his de position and murder, the rebellious Par- 

jament, and the usurper Cromwell, made the massacre m 
question the pretext for a war wit h the Dutch, which very dif- 
ferent objects of policy I eo hem to undertake. At length, 
tn 1654, the Giapute was hacia to a termination, by the 
‘payment of eighty-five thousand pounds to the E nglish East 
india Compan Y> ‘ed the Dutch, and by a trifling allowance to the 
surviving relatives of the indi widual ls massacred at Amboyna. 
This reparatt on was greatly inadequate to the mjury, but, 
perhaps, under all the circumstances of the case, and the 
tiine considered which had elapsed since the infliction of that 
injury, it was wise to accept it. 

Previous to the declaration of war against Holland, in 1652, 
the Parliament passed an act, which contributed more to the 
extension of British commerce, than any legislative measure 
which had been previously ad: ipted. This was the Navigation 
Act, by which all foreigners were prohibited from importing, 
ia their own ships, any commodity, not being the immediate 
produce of their own country. Though nothing could be 
wiser than the general policy of this act, it was more particu- 
buly aimed at the prosperity of the Dutch, who had long been 
the carriers of Eur ope. 

The remainder of the volume is thus divided :---Chronicle, 
156 pages; Stale Papers, 274; Parliamentary Debates on 
Frdian Affairs, 373 Characters, 563 Miscellaneous Tracts, 
162; Poetry, 13; ave Critical Account of Pooks, 9. The 
most important articles in the State Papers, and, indeed, 
in the whole book, are the letter of the ivast India Directors 
to Marcuis Wellesley, and the Marquis’s reply, on the sub- 
ject of ‘the Semeg e erected, by the Marquis, at Calcutta. 
We should require no other proof, than such as this corres- 
pondence satiate: of the total unfitness of the East India 
Company, to direct the political and military concerns of an 
empire containing forty or fifty millions of subjects. We la- 
meut, exceedingly, the inadequacy of our limits, which pre- 
vents us from laying these important documents before our 
readers. 

‘the immense advantages of such an institution as the 
College at Caleutts, were obvious to every one who had paid 
the smallest attention to the subject. It afforded the best pos- 
sible means of qualifying the civil servants of the Company 
for their respective ofhces; for enlightening the minds of the 
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Europeans resident in India; of inspiring the natives with 
respect for our national character ; and, above all, for afford- 
ing a constant supply of Christian ministers, willing and able 
to spread the pure light of the gospel over that interesting 
country. In the dispatch of the Directors, one paramount 
eobject is visible ; a narrow, sordid, contrac ted policy, literally 
formed on the principles of Cocker ; throughout the Marquis’s 
reply, the enlarged and comprehensive mind of a great States- 
man, actuated by t the noblest motives, proceeding on the most 
enlightened principles of policy, and endowed with the most 
consummate wisdom, is, every where, visible. But the most 
curious part of the discussion is, that the Marquis most satis- 
factorily demonstrates the fals: hood of every pretext urged. by 
the Directors in support of their reso lution to abolish the 
College. He proves, incontestibly, that the ,establishment 
will not interfere with their investments, nor injure their 
revenue, as they aver it will; because he has provided new 
and extraordinat ry resources more than adequate to meet the 
expence; and he further shews that the plan, which they pro- 
pose as a substitute, and which they clearly do not under 
stand, will be productive of greater expence than the College 
itself, though incapable of producing a hundredt’s part of its 
advantages 

So conscious were the Directors of the impropriety of their 
conduct, on this oceasion, that their deputy- -chairman once 
publicly denied the charge, preferred against the Court, of 
intending to abolish the College at Caleutta; though it ap- 
pears from their own dispatch now before us, dated the 27t 
of January, 1802, long before the charge in question was made, 
that they had sent out peremptory orders for its shold NM) po 
and for its abolition too, with’a degree of precipitation, which 
would have occasione d the greatest confusion and the greatest 
injustice. Nay, so obstinately bent w ere the Directors, on 
the accomplishment of this notable project of reform, and so 
blind to conviction on the subject, that, notwithstanding the 
memorable arguments, and the damning proofs, exhibited 
in the Marquis’s admirable reply, they persevered in their ori- 
ginal plan, and that noble institution has been totally su 
pressed. in its stead, they have voted 50,000 l. for a College 
at Hertford, for the instruction of the junior civil servants 
of the Company, in the language, manners, habits, customs, 
and laws of the East! It is inconceivable that the manifest 
stupidity of this project should not have stricken even the 
Directors themselves ; fur who can be so incorrigibly perverse, 
as to believe that this species of instruction can be, either so 
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well, or so speedily, obtained in England as in Hindostan ?. 
To say nothing of the influence of the noble establishment 
at Calcutta, on the minds of the Natives, whom it inspired 
with admiration of our munificence, and with respect for our 
national character. But the fact we believe fo be, that the 
English institution is a mere job, created for the sole purpose 

of patronage at home. So disgraceful a transaction, as the 
abolition of the College at C alcutt: t, On pretexts proved to be 
utterly destitute of founds ition, and on a principle, as far as it 
was avowed, the most wretched and degrading, stands, we be- 
lieve, without a paraljel, in the acts of any body of men, 
entrusted with political power. We are surprized, that the 
Board of Controul, and the British government, did not feel 
the consequence of this measure, and interpose their influence 
and authority, to prevent its accomp! lishinent. An oppor- 
tunity has thus, by the perverseness of folly, and the avarice 
of interest, been lost, which will not e: asily be recovered ; 
and, sure we are, that not only the India Company, but the 
country at large, will, one day, feel the fatal effects of this 
most impolitic and most imprudent conduct. As the Com- 
pany’s charter will expire, ere long, it will become the boun- 
den duty «* his Majesty’s Ministers to investigate all these 
proceedings ; and, in our opinion, to take special care that 
the Company shall, henceforth, be confined to the enjoy- 
ment.of their commercial monopoly (if even that be deemed 
prudent) without being suflered to exercise the smallest por- 
tion of military or politica iL power. The idea of conferring 
the sovereignty over forty millions of people, and an immense 
territory, to a handful of British subjects, is so monstrous, 

cousidered in the abstract, that the mind of a rational poli- 
tician refuses to entertain it fora moment! In the Crown, 
and in the Crown alone, should such sovereignty reside ; 
in the King, and to the King alone, should the whole military 
and civil power, in every part and portion of the British 
dominions, be vested. And, we trust, the day is not far dis- 
tant, when this obvious principle will be universally acknow- 
ledged, and a system of policy adopted in strict conformity 
therewith. 

Among the Poetry in this volume we were highly gratified 
by the perusal of a copious extract from a Prize Poem, by 
Mr. C. Grant, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, (the son of 
the Director, we presume,) of the restoration of learning in 
the East: It contains some excellent poetry, and displays 
great knowledge of the history and literature of the East. And 
with no part of it were we more pleased than with the affec- — 
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ticnate and pathetic tribute to the memory of Mr. Lewis 
Mackenzie, son to the worthy author of the Man of lceling, 
&c. a young gentleman in the civil service of the East India 
Company, who died, at Calcutta, in the year 1800. ‘She pro- 
phetic lines too, at the close of the poem, on the future spread 
of Christianity in the East, manite est,slike, the taste, the genius, 
and thy piety, of the author. 
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4 Respectful examination of ihe Judgment delivered, December 
Lith, 1809, by the Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, Kut. LL. D. 
Official Primipal ef the Arches Court of Canterbury ; agaist 
the Rev. John Wright Wickes, for refusing to bury an Infant 
Child, which had been baptised by a Dissenting Minster; ina 
Letter to Sir John Nicholl. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
LL. 1. B. Archdeacon of Sarum. 5vo, pp. 144. 5s. Mey ler, 
Bath; Rivingtons, London. 


Dip not the subject of this examination involve considerations 
of great importance to the Christian Church, and, of coarse, 
to the well-being of a community of Christians,we should have 
thought that a writer of learning so extensive, of knowledge so 
profound, of authority so deservedly respecte d, as this faithful 
guide of the church, descended from the hieh station which he 
oceupies in the theological world, to waste his time and te 
misemploy his talents, in controverting one of the most errone- 
ous jddgments ever pronounced by a man exercising judicial 
functions, and supported by a train of ¢easoning, the most 
frivolous, shallow, weak, and inconclusive. ‘The more, indeed, 
we see of the conduct of those amphibious creatures in the 
ecclesiastical courts, lay-judges deciding categorically en 
subjects of a spiritual nature, the more do we lament the 
eTOSs departure from the original rules and constitution of 
ecclesiastic ‘al courts, by whi ch the judick il offices were holden 
hy ecclesiastics alone. ‘This wis cousistent and. proper, con- 
formable alike with the discipline of the primitive church, and 
with reason and common sense. We cannot conte mplate, 
with patience, one of these ley spiritual judges, condemning ‘2 
rector for reproving refractory members of bis own congrega 
tion, for unbecoming conduct ‘during the time of divtseperdine: ; 
teaching him what his conduct and his thoughts should be ia 
the te mple of his God; and telling him, that it is the busines 
of the churchwardens, ‘and not us business, to eall people t to 
account for any indecurous behaviour tending to disturb the 
congregation. ' We CAynROT but think such declarations hight 
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presumptuous, and grossly derogatory to the sacred character to 
which they were addressed. We protest against the dictum, 
that a clergyman has no right to reprove members of his con- 
gregation, the sheep cf his own flock, for misconduct, under 
his own eyes, and in his ow2 church. We aver, that he lias 
such right; nay, more, we contend, that it is his duty to 
exercise it; and that the doctrine of the judge, in this inistance, 
tends directly to subvert the legal authority of the clergy, 
to destroy all ecclesiastical discipline, to enGourage insubordi- 
nation, and disobedience, in the people, and to render the 
astor a mere nullity in his parish. And is not the necessary 
effect of all this to injure most essentially the cause of-religion ? 
Well may sectaries triumph, and Schismaties raise their heads 
in exultation! We will not enquire whether, in the case to 
which we refer, the priest exceeded the proper measure of 
nei or acted with the strictest possible discretion ; though 
e know, from members of the congregation, that the con- 
aut of his accusers, in the church, had been frequently and 
pointedly indecorous.* If he did, t was not a proper subject 
for the cognizance of a lay- -judge. But that judge denied his 
right of reproof i in toto; and itis this we reprobate, and ever will 
reprobate, as unceastitutional, unec clesiastical, and incompati- 
ble with the regular discipline of the church. It may be said, 


perhaps, that the sentence in question was pronounced by the 
church, because the judge is vicar-general to the diocese of 
Canterbury. But we deprecate the authority of laymen, acting 
judicially, in spiritual matters, as a gross abuse of a most 





* Perhaps our readers mdy not be aware, that the occurrence 
a gave rise-to this proceeding, took place in a retired country 

village, where any irregular or indecorous behaviour would .be 
the more easily observable, and have a greater tendency to 
interrupt the devotion of the cougregation. The immediate conduct 
vhich extorted the reproof fiom the clergyman, was boring holes 
through the pew in which the complainants sat, and passing ,straws 
through them to tickle the persons in the next pew. Their conduct, 
on other occasions, had been equally improper. We could say 
enough of those individuals to convince our readers that they were 
proper objects of reproof, on more acccunts than one. But truth, we 
know, may be a libel; thongh we did not know, till recently, that it 
could be considered as reprehensible even in its own sanctuary. 

If it be not the province of the minister, but the province of the 
churchwardens, exclusively, to reprove disorderly members of the 
congregation, who is to reprove them in churches which have no 
wardens, which, (he judge must know, is the case in many places? 
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valuable institution, under whatever denomination they may 
exercise judicial powers. In the name of decorum, ifa clergy- 
man had committed a spiritual offence, for redress of whith 
application had been made to the bishop of his diocese, 
why was not the cause heard and determined by the bishop 
himself in his own court? The discipline and autho- 
rity of the church would then have been preserved entire; 
no one would have murmured at the judgment, and the cause 
of religion would not have been injured. But how a layman 
could presume to suspend a priest from the sacred functions 
of his office, to teke from him for a time the care of those 
souls which had been solemnly entrusted, by a high autho- 
rity, to his special guardianship, and for. which he is 
to be responsible, at the last day, exceeds, we confess, 
our powers of comprehension. We earnestly adjure our 
prelates to assert the powers vested in them by the canons,. 
to be themselves the guardiins and the judges of their own 
clergy, when acting in their spiritual characters ; ane to suffer no 
violation of the privileges, no- invasion of the rights, of the 
church, to pass without every practicable effort, on their part, 
to prevent it. The church is assailed on ell sides, from within 
as well as from without; a woful laxity of opinion, of disci- 
pline, and of doctrine, unhappily prevails, and unless. they are 
vigorous as well as vigilant, the tottering fabric of the establish- 
ment will soon crumble into dust. We do not mean, however, 
to accuse the judge, to whom we have alluded, of having 
taken cognizance ef a matter, over which he had no jurisdic- 
tion, nor of having pronounced a sentence which the law did 
not authorize him to prenounce. However we may lament 
that, as a layman, he has such jurisdiction, and does possess 
such authority, we must admit that they are legally vested in 
him. We consider them, however, as repugnant to the princi- 
ples, on which all spiritual courts were originally founded ; 
and, therefore, we regard them as abuses which call loudly for 
correction. Indeed, is it right, can it be proper, for laymen, 
who, one hour, are deciding prize causes, and delivering their 
sentences on cases purely commercial; to set, the next hour, 
to expound and apply the canons of the church, andsto pro- 
nounce on cases purely spiritual? It isan anomalous jurisdiction, 
that cannot be viewed without disgust, by sober and reflecting 
minds ; and which ought not to be endured in such a country as 
this. Iti is, moreover, in direct opposition to the Statute of Ap- 
peals, (240f Hen. VIIL.) which “expressly limits the cognizance 
of piel matters to spiritual persons.” Let spiritual judges 
judge things spiritual; and lay or temporal judges pronounce 
on things temporal. 
No. 152, Vol. 38, February, 1811. O 
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We trust our readers will not think these observations either 
digressive, or irrelevant to the subject immediately before us, 
and which relates to the sentence of another lay judge, holding 
also a spiritual office, and pronouncing dogmatically, and most 
erroneously, on a matter purely ecclesiastical. The question, 
respecting the i St of Sir John Nicholl, in the case of 
Wickes, ought to be clearly understood, because the reasoning 
of the judge was calculated rather to obscure it than to make 
it clear. Jt was not whether lay-baptism was valid or other- 
wise for the purpose of giving to the person baptized the 
character and sagacity of a Christian; but whether a child 
baptized by a wilful Scleismatic, and separatist from the 
church, and who, of course, could not belong to the church, 
was entitled to the privileges of the established church, which 
are naturally confined to its members, and one of which is 
burial in consecrated ground, by a regulat minister of the 
church. Mr. Wickes justly concluded, ‘that a child so cirewm- 


stanced could enjoy no su ich privileges ; and, therefore, refused 


to allow it. Sir John Nicholl, it seems, thought otherwise, 
and, in his great wisdom, pronounced, ex cathedra laica, that 
the priest had acted “ illegally.” On this it might be briefly 
observed, that a man cannot act illegally, unless he acts in 
violation ¥ some known, producible, law. Now, in the pre- 
sent case, Sir John Nicholl neither did, nor could, quote any 
law which commanded the ministers of the established church 
to bury children baptized by dissenters ; thergfore, the assertion, 
that  the-minister in refusing to bury this child, has acted 
* illegally” is a mere dictum, unsupported bya shadow of 
proof. 

The archdeacon, hoy vever, does not get rid of the question 
in this sum: ary W ay 5 he examines every argument and position 
by which the gud; ge sought to, support his conclusion, and 
pr roves them all to be at variance with fact, and contradicted by 
the customs, canons, and discipline of the church. Indeed, 
he felt the necessity of entering somewhat at large into this 
discussion, because, in his off cial capacity, he had been lately 
applied to by one of the clergy in his district, for information 
on this very subject; and he had given him an opinion directly 
the reverse of that since delivered by the official-principal of 
the Arches Court of Canterbury. Here, then, is one of the 
blessed effects of appointing lay-men to preside in spiritual 
courts; the lay- Se ve has publicly re ecorded an opinion in 
opposiiion to the de eclared opinion of an ecclesiastical officer ; 
the latter, too, “a master in Israel” profoundly -versed in 
theolovical kno wledre, and more conversant with the laws, 
the diecicliae, andthe doctrine, of the church, than all the lay- 
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judges i in the kingdom. ‘To institute a comparison, in all the 
requisites for the formation of a sound and correct opinion on 
ecclesiastical cases, between these two persons, would be to 
insult the understanding of our readers, and to sport with the 
gravity of the subject. 

The Archdeacon begins by stating the ground on which the 
judgment of the knight has been built. We cannot follow him 
through this arrangemeut of his matter, which occupies several 
pages, much less through the whole of his compact and well- 
connected chain of argument. We can advert only to detached 
parts of it; and produce only a few specimens of his whole 
mode of reviewing. He first considers the “ latitudinarian 
interpretation,” which Sir John Nicholl has chosen to affix to 
the word unbaptized, used in the Rubric, when forbidding the 
burial of persons who have not been hapti ized. ‘The knight 
insists, that the word applies only to those persons who have 
not been baptized at all, by any person of any quality or 
denomination ; and, consequently, that any person who has 
been baptized, no matter whether by a dissenting layman, or a 
regular priest, is entitled to Christian burial, by the church. 
The Archdeacon proves, on the contrary, that the word being 
found in the Rubric of the Church of England, containing a 
direction to the clergy for the discharge of their ministerial 
duties, can only be taken in an ecclesiastical sense, and refers, 
of course, to all persons who have not been baptized by 
ministers of the Church of England. His reasoning, on this 
head, appears to us conclusive. He next objects.to Sir John’s 
stiange, vague, and confused, notion of ‘ the Christian Church,’ 
which, to be sure, is the most unaccountable notion that 
could possibly have entered the head of an ecclesiastical judge. 
This, objection we shall quote, as it relates to amatter of no 
small moment, though, unhappily, very little understood. 

«« My next objection, and a strong one it is, attaches to your indis- 
criminate use of the term Christian Church ; where, in p. 11, you give 
us to understand, that persons baptized into the forms of what you 
represent to be different Churches, as the Romish or Greek Church, 
the Presbyterian Church, that of the Calvinistic Independents, or the 
Church of England, have all been admitted intothe Christian Church, 

‘«* By the Christian Church, it is presumed, is to be understood the 
Church of Christ, one of whose principal characteristics is, that it is 
at unity tn itself. ‘ One God, one Christ, one Church, one Faith, and 
the people as it were glued together into one solid united body of con- 
cord."* Such is St. Cy prian ’3 description of the one Church of Christ. 


—- 





* Unus Deus enim & Christus unus ; Ecclesia ejus una, fides una ; 
et plebs in solidam corporis unitatem concordize glutino copulata.”"—S, 
Cypr. de Unitat. Eccles. 
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Of this one Catholic Church, of which Christ is the Head, all particu 
lar Churches, national or provincial, are so many different branches or 
members ; which, though in some respects independent of each other, 
are still connected together by their admission to the same rights and 
privileges, by their communion in the same spirit, and by the adminis- 
tration of authority derived to their several Governors from the same. 
Divine source. In this sense the word Church was used by St. John 
in his salutation to the Seven Churches in Asia. In this sense it was 
used in the 6th Canon of the first General Council, which related to 
those ancient customs and privileges which were to be preserved to the 
Churches then settled in different countries and provinces, And in 
the same sense.it is used in the Articles, Canons, and Homilies of the 
Church of Evgland not Jess than in our laws ; as in the first article of 
MAGNA CHARTA, Where the King grants for ‘himself and his heirs for 
ever, ‘ That the Church of Efgland shall be free, and have all her 
whole rights and liberties inviolable.’ 

‘¢ How this description of the Church as 2 connected society, under 
one Priesthood, and one divine head, accords with that Christian 
Church which you represent as consisting of different religious societies, 
not only independent of, but unconnected with e: ich other by any 
common principle of unity, | must leave you, Sir, to judge. It will be 
sufficient for me to observe, that it cannot be that Church of Christ, of 
which the -Scripture speaks, and ‘of which the Church of England 
is at this time a couspicuous branch. For it is an assemblage of Chris- 
tians of al] denominations and persuasions, of those in communion 
with the Church of England, and those in separation trom it ; amalga- 
mated, if I may so say, into one general bedy, which you distinguish 
by the comprehensive title of the Christian Church. But, before it 
can be expected that we should become converts to this latitudinarian 
system, we must at least be sag ded with a new Bible anda new 
Liturgy ; since, according to your description of the Church, the Sn 
of Schism, against which such strong things are said in the former, and 
arainst which members ot tbe Church of E ngland are taught to pray 
so earpestly in the latter, cannot possibly exist, 

“ You will be pleased t0 observe, 1 am not here giving an opinion 

with respect to what it would be presumption in me to hazard a judg- 
ment, Imean, the condition of those who, from different causes, may 
not be Members of this one Church of Christ, but only describing 
what, on the authority of scriptural and primilv e evidence the Church 
of Christ really is. All the Churches of Ged, (says the learned 
Bishop Pearson on ore ground of this evidence,) are united into one, 
by the unity of discip! ine and government ; by virtue whereot the same 
Christ raleth io thenr all. Por they have all the same pastoral Guides 
appointed, authorized, sanctified, and set apart by the appointment of 
fod, by the direction of the Spirit, to direct and lead the people of 
God in the same way of eternal salvation: as therefore there is no 
church where there is no order, no ministry ; 60 whewe the same order 
and ministry is, there is the same church,’--p. 341. Pearson on the 

Creed. Avid here the Apostolical government, nainely, of Bishops, 
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Presbyters, and Deacons is not to be found, there (says Ignatius) ‘ it is 
not calleda church.’ Ignat. Epist. ad Trall. 

“* The Romish and G-cek Church then are out of the present ques- 
tion ; because, as deriving their government from ¢haé originally insti- 
tuted by the Apostles, they are considered as branches of the Apostolic 
Church of Christ. But neither the Presbyterian, nor, Independent 
Churches stand in this predicament. For these churches do not pos- 
sess what we consider te be the Apostolic government. Consequent- 
ly, on the principle above laid down by Bishop Pearson, they cannot 
be branches of the one Church of Christ ; whence it follows that 
Baptism into these different churches, as distinguished from the church 
of England, cannot admit the baptized parties into that ove Church of 
Christ, of which the Church of England is admitted to be a branch. 

“* This language of indiscrimination and consequent confusion I more- 
over object to, on the ground of its being no less unecclesiastical, than 
unconstitutional ; unecclesiastical, because it does not correspond with 
the sense in which the word Church has been uniformly used in the 
ecclesiastical records of this country : unconstitutional, because it 
equally militates against the established meaning annexed to it by our 
constitution ; which acknowledges no other church in this country 
but the Church of England; regarding all meetings of Christians for 
religious worship, not in communion with the Church of England, as 
so many separations from that Church. And it is submitted to your 
consideration, Sir, whether the authorities to which I have here 
appealed, in connection with the 11th Canon, and what is called the 
act ot Toleration, do not fully bear me out in the positions that ‘have 
been just laid down.” 


But what could be expected onsuch atopic, but the absence 
of discrimination and order, from a head stuffed with maxing 
of commercial law, and busied with the condemnation of ships 
and cargoes? Can any object whatever be more foreign from 
such studies than the contemplation of a divine sacrament, 
the nature of the clerical character, and the constitution of 
the church of Christ? There is no possible association of 
ideas, no mental process, by which objects, so distinct and 
remote from each other, can be made to collect in the head of a 
human being. Each of these objects should form, separately, 
the study of a man’s life, and should engross nearly the whole 
of his attention. Hence, laymen should be limited to the one, 
while clergymen should attend to the other. 

Sir John, in the elaborate argument which accompanied 
the decision it was meant to support, had insisted, that every 
person who had been even regularly baptized, was entitled to 
Christian burial; and he quoted the ancient councils and éther 
popish authorities, in order to shew that the practice of the 
ancient church, by which persons irregularly baptized had been 
afterwards admitted within the pale of the church, was in con- 
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formity with this principle. On this the Archdeacon pertinently 
observes: 


** The extracts, which yon have made from the Canons of the dif- 
ferent Councils, and Popish Constitutions, have been manifestly intro- 
duced for the purpose of furnishing information to the court, with 
respect to the discipline of the ancient church, on the subject of 
Relbaptization ; in the case of those who had been baptized without 
the pale of the Church ; which constitutes part of the s trong ground, 
on which your judg ment was meant to be built. My objection to 
these extracts is, that they furnish that partial representation of the 
discipline of the ancient Church, which is more calculated to give a 
plausible support to error than to establish truth—that it looks like 
the representation, not of a Judce, who is supposed to regardall sides 
of a question, and to be decided in his sentence by the prevailing 
weight of evidence that bears on the case in hand, but that of an 
Advocate, who is accustomed to bring forward just so much evidence 
as makes for his cause, and to keep out of sight every thing that might 
make against it. Such, I mean to say, is the appearance which your 
representation must assume in the eyes of those, who are competently 
informed. At the same time, Sir, I am well aware that it was to be 
expected, standing in the character in which you did, that you should 
state to the Court your own opinion of the case, on which you was 
about to pronounce sentence. And it would be highly disrespectful 
to you, not lessthan unbecoming in me, to suppose that you could 
have any other object than the satisfaction of the Court, with respect 
to what you conceived to be the equity of that sentence in view. Al] 
I have toJament on this occasion is, that in justice to the discipline of 
the ancient Church, not less than to that of our own, such opinion 
does not appear to Lave been drawn from so complete inform: ition on 
the subject to which it refers, as might have been obtained. But, $ 
as you have formally appealed to, and apparently lay a adhticahle 
stress on, the authority of the ancient church in this case, I readily 
meet you on that ground, in the presumption that you will consider 
yourself to be concluded by it.” 


The Archdeacon then — to place the question re its 
true ground, and to extricate it from the confusion in which the 


knight had contrived to involve it. 


‘¢ But the question is not so much, whether the ancient church did 
or did not prat ctise rebaptization ; as in what fight irregular and 
unauthorized Bapiisms were regarded; and under what circums- 
stances, and in what way, th e validity ak such baptism $ was admitted 
by the church, so as to entitle the parties in question to the privileges 
of Church Communion, as necessary to establish their right to Chris- 
tian Burial. In conseguence of that imperfect acquaintance, which 
you appear to have with the discipline of the ancient church, you 
have, as it appears to me, been inadvertently led to conclusions from 
supposed para'lel cases, between which no real analogy is fcund to 
exist. Tothis defect of information is to be attributed that gross 
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mistake into which you fall, when you attempt to set up the practice 
of the ancient church, in her admission of the validity of irregular 
Baptism, as conclusive upon the Church of England in the present day. 

«© Now, no two cases can more widely difler.—The only two sorts 
of irregular and unauthorized Baptism, of which the ancient church 
was called upon to take cognizance, were, the Baptism administered 
by Heretics and Schismatics, and that administered by Lay persons in 
cases of necessity. In the first of these cases, the validity of the Bape 
tism was generally admitted, on the return of the baptized party to 
the communion of the church. In the latter case, the Baptism, hav- 
ing been administered by persons in communion with the church, was 
admitted, on the ground of its necessity.—But the Baptism for which 
you pleaded was not the Baptism of a party desirous of returning to 
the communion of the church ; nor was it a Baptism of necessity ; but 
a Baptism administered in wilful schism ; the subject of which died j in 
a state of actual separation from the church. Allowing you then the 
whole range of ecclesiastical history, from the days of the Apostles to 
the present time, I may challenge you to produce one single case 
parallel to that, on which you sat in judgment in which the office of 
burial, according to the form of the church, was deemed proper to be 
performed. As this appears to be one great hinge on which the 
case in question turns, I may be excused for being somewhat more 
particular.” - 


Abundance of authorities are then quoted from the heads of 
the ancient church, all of which tend to prove the erroneousness 
of the position laid down by Sir John Nicholl; who, indeed, 
appears to have taken a most partial and superficial view of the 
subject. ‘The Archdeacon having thus deprived him of those 
ancient props which had been ealled in to bolster up his 
argument, proceeds to trace the sentimerits of the church, upon 
the same subject, in modern times. He is a most merciless 
antagonist, for he does not quit his opponent til! he has not 
left him a leg tostand upon, and we may defy the whole collective 
force of the corporation of Doctors’ Commons to set the knight 
straight again. He even deprives the knight of the triumphant 
advantage which he had sought to derive from a glance at the 
Hampton Court conference. Having thus laid him prostrate 
at his feet, he gives him the literary coup de grace. 


*¢ Qne observation still remains to be made on this head ; but that 
to me appears so conclusive of the sense of the church in her service for 
private Baptism, that Iam rather surprised that it should have escaped 
your notice when analyzing that service ; since it resolves all possible 
doubt on this subject by one short question. The officiating minister, 
on the admission into the church ofany child which had been privately 
baptized, is directed, should circumstances permit,: to certify to the 
congregation assembled, that the child in question has been baptized 
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‘** according to the due and prescribed order of the Church.” When 
then it has been considered, what the church says ir the preface to the 
Book of Ordination, respecting the offices of the Minister, who are 
alone suffered ‘ according to the order of the Church of. England,’ to 
execute any Ecclesiastical function ; what she says in her 23d article, 
and in the Rubric which precedes the service for private Baptism ; 
permit me to ask, Sir, whether it can be certified with truth, that any 
child has been baptized according to the order of the Church of England, 
which has not been baptized by a Minister ofthat church ? To me it 
appears to beas clear as the sun at noon-day, that any Clergyman, who, 
in the administration of the office under consideration, should certify 
to the congregation, that a child, which had been otherwise baptized 
than by a lawful Minister of the Church of England, had been bap- 
tized ‘ according to the due order of the Church,’ would bear his 
deliberate and solemn testimony, to what, under the circumstances of 
the case, he must know not tobe true. When, then, such a declaration, 
as is prescribed in the service, cannot with truth be made, it clearly 
follows, according to the tenor of the office in question, that the child 
presented is to be baptized by the officiating minister on the occasion.” 


We shall be glad to see how the knight will parry this 
blow. Having proved Sir John’s matter to be unsound, the 
Archdeacon next reproves him for his language. 


** With the view, it is presumed, of giving, as much as may be, 
an air of /egality to your judgment ; you talk much of the old Law, and 
the established Constitution of the English Church ; in which you pre- 
sunie that so important a change was not meant to be made, as the 
prohibitiop of Lay Baptism in cases of necessity amounted to. But 
before you had talked about an important change having been made in 
the established Constitution of the English Church, it appears to me 
that you should have informed the court, what the estallishea Consti- 
tulion ef that church really was ; and how far the admissibility of Lay 
Baptism constituted a part of it. My notions on this subject have 
been derived from that platform of discipline Jaid down by our refor- 
mers, ir connection with those subsequent acts of convocation which 
bear upon :t. Ofthe old Law, by which we understand the canons 
of the ancient Church, which admitted the validity of Lay Baptism 
under ceftain circumstances, the reformers could not have been igno- 
rant, They however made no provision for the confirnvation of those 
particular canons, with a view to their still continuing in force in thes 
newly-reformed church, not a single canon, or“constitution of the 
newly-reformed Church of England relative to this subject being to be 
found. Whence it may be concluded. that our reformers did not con- 
sider the admission of Lay Baptism as making any part of the Consti- 
tution of that Church, which they were employed to re-model. In 
the convocation held in the first year of Archbishop Grindall’s primacy, 
the governors of the church knew nothing of that estatlished Constitu- 
tion of the English Church of which you speak; for they made an 
arucle in express contradiction to that practice, which you represent as 
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forming a part of it: The result of the Hampton Court Conference 
was, the introduction ofa Rubric into our Prayer-Book, for the express 
purpose of preventing the continuance of a practice, which you repre- 
sent to have been so established, that no Church Ordinance could be 
meant to set it aside. And now in the nineteenth century you bring - 
forward to the notice of the court, what you call ‘Tie Estal-lished Con- 
stitution of the English Church,’ as the ground on which the practice 
of Lay Baptism cannot fail to stand firm ; at the same time that Lay 
Baptism has been long anknown in the English C hurch, in conse 


o 
quence of its having been long unpractised by the members of it.” 


Having thus settled the question of lay-baptism, he pro- 
eeeds to consider Sir John’s assertion, that all persons are 
entitled to church burial, except such as are not Christians, 
that is, as Sir John explains it, persons who have never been 
baptized at all, and persons, who having been members of the 
church, have ‘ceased to be Christians by having been excom- 
municated, This is the first time, we apprehend, that any 
man ever took it into his head to ascribe to the ministers of 
any church, the power of unchristening, or, rather, perhaps, of 
unchristianizing Christians. Even the church of Rome, in all 
its plenitude of usurped authority, though consigning millions 
upon millions to eternal damnation, because they were not 
within its own immediate pale, never thought of extending its 
power so far. But we must suffer the Archdeacon. to correct 
the mistaken knight. 


«« Excommunicated persons are not deprived of the right of burial, 
onthe ground of their not being Christians at all; for by Baptism 
they have been made christians ; but because "they hate been 
cut off from communion with the church; which involves in 
it a deprivation of all church privileges. On the same principle, 
to Dissenters the right of burial is not refused, on the ground of 
their not Leing Christians at ail ; for into this question the Church does 
- not enter ; but because they did not die in actual communion with the 
church : the voluxtary excommunication of the one, and the judiciad 
excommunication of the other, subjecting both parties, in the judg- 
ment of the church, to an equal deprivation of a)! church privileges. 
This, as it had-been above observed, was the principle on which the 
ancient church uniformly proceeded in all such cases. As you there- 
fore in your statement have laid a great stress on what you call the old 
Law of the church, considered as forming a standard, by which to 
determine what should be the present practice of the Church of Eng- 
land, you must, I conceive, admit the authority of this law universally, 
or not appeal to itat all.” 


Sir John Nicholl appears to have such a confused notion of 
spiritual things, that he can conceive no possible difference 
between a Christian and a member of the established church. 
He seems to think that,. because every member of the esta- 


4 
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blishment is a Christian, every Christian must be a member 
of the establishment, or, which amounts to the same thing in 
effect, must be entitled to every privilege of the establishment. 
According to him, every man who has been baptized, no matter 
by whom, has a civil right to be buried by an episcopal minister 
of the church, and in a burial ground consecrated by a bishop, 
whose authority he does not recognize, and whose power to 
consecrate of course he denies. Where he could have col- 
lected such opinions, or by what strange process he could have 
come at such conclusions, it is not easy to conceive. His 
notions respecting the constitution of the Christian church, 
and the nature of its connection with the state, are equally 


loose, and equally erroneous. 


‘¢ The conclusion, however, drawn by yourself from your own pre- 
mises, is this—‘ In every view of this subject, (you say) and the more 
accurately and fully it is considered, the more clearly it appears that 
burial in such case cannot be refused ; and it should in no view of the 
subject be forgotten, that the question is a question of disability and 
exclusion from the rights, which belong to his Majesty’s subjects 
generally, an exception from @ general Law. p. 36.—The preceding 
Janguage points out to notice a very prominent feature of your state- 
ment ; namely, that want of discrimination to which, as,it appears to 
me, much of the error and false reasoning to be found in it is to be 
attributed. ‘Till clear and precise notions with respect to the church, 
jn its sprritual character, as distinet from the state, have been: acquired ; 
no correct judgment on this subject can be formed. On the supposi- 
tion, that the church is a creature of the Siate, in which light you seem 
to consider her ; the co iclusion you have here drawn might challenge 
consideration. Tn suc’) case, the ecclesiastical and civil rights of his 
Majesty's subjects wouid be, just what the Constitution of the State 
might think fit to make them ; and would of course belong generally 
to all, whom that constitution regarded as placed in a condition to 
claim them. But we conside: ; aiul the constitution of this country 
(thank God,) has considered also, that there are rights belonging to 
the church, as a spiritual society, which have been derived from 
higher r authority than that of the state ; of which his Majesty’s sub- 
jects are part: akers, not as his Majesty's subjects, but as acknowledged 
members of that church. These rights are not general but particular : 
since they belong only to persons particularly” circumstanced. The 
general rights-of his Majesty's subjecis may certainly coexist with 
these particular rights of individuals; still they are not necessarily 
comprehensive of them : on the same pri Sittehe: that the general privi- 
leges of Englishmen, as such, give them no title to the particular pri- 
vileges of any society, though formed i: -ngland, of which they may 
not be component members. With this different view of the subject 
immediately before us, you will not be surprised that Ishould consider 
the janguage that you have applied to it to be of that indefinite kind, 
which is more calculated to lead into error, than to conyey correct 
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information : and as such you must give me leave, in justice to the 
cause I have in hand, respectfully to protest against it. 

“¢ With respect to that general Lew of which you speak, as bearing 
on the present subje ct, when you sh all have clearly and definitely 
pointed out what is to be understood by that law, and where it is to be 


found, | pledg: emyself fairly to mcet its contents. 
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It is nonsense to talk’ of a general law, and conferring rights 
on every individual to partake of the privileges of a society, 
from which they voluntarily exclude themselves, and the very 
existence of which they ‘clamorously deprecate! Sir John 
must kno v, we shou!d hope, that no such law either exists now, 
or ever cid exist, or éven can exist, without the assumption of 
an arbitrary power, capable of destroying all those distinctions, 
which are essential to the support of civil society. If the right 
of busial ve a civilright belonging to all his Majesty’ s subjects 


gener »y what law of the state are persons, not baptized at 
all. sons excommunicated by the chureh, without the 
cor, i knowledge of the state, deprived of it? But since 


Sir. ohn is so strenuous a stickler for such general rights, and 
deprecvates so strongly all “ disability and exclusion from ‘such 
right,” how did it happen that, on a recent occasion, his prac- 
tice was at direct -variance v ‘ith his pre ecepts ! How came it 
that when Dr. Highmore, duly qualified in all respects, and 
provided with an archi epise opal manda ite, claimed admission 
into the society of Doctors’ Commons, Sir John Nicholl joined 
in pronouncing ie disability and exclusion, and in assigning, as 
a justification for such conduct, a general law, which was 
never produced, and the existence of which has been solemnly 
denied? In the one instance, indeed, a reputation for the 
liberality of -sentimeni was to be acquired without any personal 
expense or sacrifice, except of legal knowledge and judicial 
credit; whereas, in the other, personal interest was to be 
promoted with no other risk or loss. Sir John presses the 
toleration act into his service, which applies just as much to 
his argument, as the practice e of the ancient church. He over- 
looks the trifling consideration in this act, that the privileges 
which it confers on its immediate objects, is conferred upon them 
expressly as dissenters Jrom the church. With equal success does 
Sir John refer the statuteof the 25th of Geo. ILL. passed for the sole 
purpose of levying a tax on baptismal registers. He might as 
well have referred to the post-horse duty act; it would have 
been equally applicable : or to the game- -license act, as giving 
the clergy authority to hunt and shoot in violation of a positive 
canon of the church. But there is no end to his absur- 
dities. From respect to his station, we will not characterize 
his aberrations in harsher and more appropriate terms. 
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In elosing his elaborate sentence, finding his dignity rise 
with his subject, and feeling his importance, Sir John took 
upon him, ex cathedra, to admonish, forsooth, the clergy of 
England in the following words, conveying a marked censure of 
the individual priest, who was the immediate object of his 
cognizance. “ It is by a lenient interpretation of the laws of 
disability and exclusion, and not by a captious and vexaticus 
construction and application of them, that the true interests and 
thetrue dignity of theschurch establishmentare best suppor ted.” 
Jt is not likely, we suspect, that the clergy should fee! dispose “d 
to pay very great attention, on such matters, to the opinions of 
a man, who has evidently acquired SO imperfect a knowledge 
of the constitution of the church, who so grossly m/sunder- 
stands her laws, and who so hastily and so unwarrantably, 
condemns the conduct of her ministers, even where that 
conduct is deserving of praise. He must pardon us tor 
observing, that he has wholly disqualified himself, by his late 
sentence, for the office of admonishing the clergy, even admit- 
ting, which we are by no means inclined to do, that he was 

ever qualified to offer admonition to those from whom it is 
his duty to receive admonition. But we consign the rod ¢ 
correction to abler hands. 


“*When you shall have favored us with the precise meaning intended 


to be conveyed in the foregoing passage, we may be able to determine, 
how far the true irfterests of the church establishment may, or may 
not be supported by it. And this appears most necessary to be done 
because the general language of your statement is of so loose and 
indefinite a kind, as to leave the reader at a loss to determine, 
where, in your opinion, the boundary between the church and the 
meeting house is to be drawn. In considering this language, however, 
in its application to the conduct of the Clergy, with an immediate re- 
ference to the point at issue, I must beg to observe, that the case in 
question did not relate to a matter of indulyence, but of rivht. Inthe 
opening of your statement you very properly remark, ¢ That it is not 
matter of option ; it is not matter of expediency and benevolence, 
whether a clergyman shall administer the burial service or refuse it ; 
but @ positive matter oP dary ; that should a person die unbaptized 
within the true meaning of the Rubric, he was enjoined by law not to 
perform the service.’ What is required then of the clergy in this 
case, according to your own judgment, is a strict observance of the 
law to which they are professionally bound to conform ; it being a 
positive matter of duty, not of expediency or benevolence, that they 
have before them.—On this ground, Sir, Itake my stand. And after 
having paid a!] due and respectful attention to what you have said on. 
the subject of Lay Baptism, I feel myself called on by my professional 
character to maintain, that in the ¢rwe, i. e. the ecclesiastical meauing 
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ef the Rubric, the Clergyman against whom this complaint was exhi- 
bited, was justified in considering the child in question to be unlaptiz- 
ed; and in consequence of the child never having been admitted a 
member of the Church of England, was authorized, by the universal 
practice of *2e church, not to perform the service. 

‘‘ With respect to ‘ the true interests and true dignity of the 
Church Establishment ;’ they, it will be agreed on all hands, must 
be best supported, when the Clergy, in the discharge of their high 
office, act concientiously on a principle of duty. The Clergyman 
in question must be supposed to have acted on this principle. Because, 
according to that rule of Charity, which ought to prevail universally, 
every man is to be given credit for acting on a good principle, should 
there beno strong ground to conclude that he acts upon a lad one. 
And in proportion to the disgrace which the acting on a bad principle 
reflects on a Clergyinen, ought to be our backwardness to admit the 
fact. 

«* Permit me then to ask, whether a Clergyman acting in his pro- 
fession, as he considered, on a principle of duty, ought to have re- 
ceived such language, as you indirvci/y applied to him in a Court, 
sitting under the authority of the Church ; trom which be might rea- 
sonably have expected, under the circumstances of his case, all that 
protection and indulgence,which the equity of sach a Court was capable 
of extending towards him ?. We uow turn to the other side of the case. 
And here we find a Dissenter, himself enjoying The Rights of Con- 
cience in their fullest extent, engaged in carrying ou a vexatious suit 
in the Ecclesiastical Court, tor the purpose of compelling a Clergy- 

man to perform aservice, which, consistently withethe dictates of his 
eonscience, he cannot perform; because, in the performance of it, 
he must not only indirectly assert. an untruth, but act in opposition 
to those principles, which in his judgmentare of the greatest impor- 
tance: Aservice which the Dissenter himself disapproves, (for this 
was a portion of our Liturgy to which the original Dissenters par- 
cularly objected ;) and from which he can derive no possible adyan- 
tage: in insisting on which, therefore, the only object a Dissenter can 
be supposed to have in view, must be the gratification of a little mind 
in the obtaining, if so it might be, of a temporary triumph over the 
Clergy of the establishment. Permit me now, Sir, to request you te 
hold the scale with an even hand; and then to tell me, on which side 
the charge of veration ougnt to be placed, on the side of the party 
who, with no object of advantage to himself, brings a veratious 
suit; or on that of the person, who, from a principle of duty, is 
reluctantly obliged to defend himself again-t it ?--In justice to your 
character, Sir, i. ought not, I think, to wait for an answer.” 


The man who can answer that the charge of vevration rests 
with Mr. Wickes, must entertain notions of justice and of truth, 
at variance with ali those which we have been accustomed to 
cherish. But when one individual is to be found who can 
determine that a man who has violated no law has acted 
illegally, there is not any absurdity, however monstrous, 
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any perversion, however gross, any false conclusions, however 
palpable, that may not find an advocate. The toleration act 
having been formed for the sole purpose of affording relief to 
the consciences of dissenters, it is most pertinently as ked, 
why dissenters should not respect the consciences of the 
clergy. 


** If then the Right of Conscience, on what weak ground soever it 
be set up, is religiously respected and Jegally protected on the one 
side, should it not be equally respected and protected on the other ? 
Or are the Clergy the only persons in this kingdom to whom the plea 
of Conscience is to be denied ?—For really 1 am at a loss to distin- 
guish between bringing the sentence of an Ecclesiastical Court against 
a Dissenter fur not conforming to the Constitutions of the Church 
of England, and bringing it against a Clergyman for not conforming 
tothe prejudices of adissenter. It appears to me to be the same 
species of persecution differently applied. And if Dissenters are 
protected by the Toleration Act in their separation from the Church, 
atthe same time that they may claim aright, when they please, to 
partake in the offices of the Church, without relinquishing their 
separation, the ‘Toleration Act does not merely folerate schism, but 
encourages it, 

“This matter does not appear to me to admit of any compromise. 
Either Dissenters are Members of the Church of England, or they are 
not. ‘The Toleration Act considers them as Separatists from the Church, 
and provides for them as such. No Minister of the Church of Eng- 
‘Jand, theretore, who knows any thing of the nature and constitu- 
t:on of Christ’s Church, of which the Church of England is a con- 
spicuous branch, can administer to them th e offices of that Church, 
whilst they continue in wilful separation from it, without making 
himself, by his connivance, an indirect encourager of their schism. 

** ] hesitate not to say further, that the Clergy must not be so well 
informed, as they might be, with respect to the state of the pr7- 
mitive Church, the practice of what you call the ancient Church, and 
the established Constitution of the Church of England, should they 
not be able clearly to discriminate between what appear to be your 
notions of the Christian Church, and what ought to be their own.” 


We shall not follow the presumptuous example of Sir John 
Nicholl in offering our admonitions to the clergy ; but we most 
strenuously advise them to consider, with their best attention, 
the able train of reasoning, and the important facts, established 
in the tract before us ; to remain true to the church, to support 
her rights and their own 1, by whomsoever assailed ; and to sup- 
porteach other in resisting the vexatious suits Insitituted by dis- 
senters and schismatics, for the purpose of harassing and of 
1uining them. For this a fund should be provided, as a 
counterbalance to the fund of the dissenters, appropriated to 
‘yhat they are pleased to call the defence of their civil rights. 
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but what is, in truth, an attack on the rights of the established 
clergy. We lament, exceedingly, that Mr. Wickes did not 
appeal from the sentence of the “ official principal ;” but we 
should lament much more, if we thought it possible, that any 
of the clergy should be thereby deterred from acting, on a 
similar occasion, as Mr. W ickes acted; that is, in strict con- 
formity with the settled ‘discipline of the establishment, and 
with the constant practice of the ancient church, They may 
depend upon it, that if they once suffer the outworks of the 
ecclesiastical fortress to be carried, either by mining or by 
storm, the fortress itself will not long survive. ‘They have a 
most important, a most awful, trust to discharge; they are 
surrounded with enemies, full of vigilance, activity, zeal, and 
hatred. Weakness and concession will only strengthen the 
hostility of their opponents, and give a more potent stimulus to 
their rage. Firmness and fortituc de, i in the resistance of attacks, 
can alone afford security, and ensure success. Obsta principus, 
should be their standing rule. We shall now close our account 
of the Archdeacon’s able production, with his impressive 
appeal to the governors of the church. 


“‘Itremains therefore to be considered by the Governors of our 
Church, whether they will deem it expedient, that the perverse 
humours of a few ignorant and self-willed Separatists, (for persuaded 
Tam, that no well-informed, liberal-minded Dissenter is to be found 
among them,) should be gratified at the expense of the feelings and 
conscience of the Established Clergy. Such an attempt, should - 
it in these times be deemed judicious, will not, I am persuaded, 
prove successful. But admitting that it should, such success will 
only lead to the solution of one question; not whether Toleration 
shall be continued to Dissenters, for that has been fully secured to 
them, andis most amply enjoyed by them; but how long the Mem- 
bers of the Church shall be permitted to possess their Establishment. 

“© For it is to be remarked that the Ecclesiastical Law, as it has 
been administered on this occasion, appears not so much to support 
the discipline of the Church, as to favour the prejudices of those who 
wilfully resist it. Ihe Baptist Teacher, for instance, may bring a 
complaint against a Minister of the Church of England, for refusing 
to bury a person whom he has baptized. The Ecclesiastical Court 
pronounces judgment against the Clergyman, on the ground that the 
baptism which the party has received having been with water, and in 
form, has thereby become “ a legal and valid initiation” into the 
Christian Church. By this judgment the Clergyman of the Church 
is compelled to acknowledge the legality and validity of the Baptism 
in question, At the same time, should a person, who has been 
regularly baptized into the Church, think proper to join himself to 
the religious assembly of this same Baptist Teacher; the Teacher, not 
considering the Baptism of the Church of England as making the 
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party in question a confirmed Member of his peculiar sect, baptizes 
him again. The Ecclesiaitscal Law then, thus administered, com- 
pels the Clergyman, in contradiction to the establisbed principles of 
the Church of which he is a Minister, to acknowledge the validity 
of irregular Baptism; whilst the Baptist Dissenter, in consequence 
of his being exempted from Ecclesiastical Discipline, and thereby be- 
come, in his religious concerns, a Law unto himself, rejects, ad 
libitum, the authorized Baptism of the Church ot Englend. A pre- 
dicament this, in which it would not have been easily believed by our 
forefathers that the Establishment of this Country could ever have 


been placed.” 


We trust that the heads of our chureh-will not suffer her 
ministers to be persecuted ‘for conscience sake ;’ and it is 
not too much to expect, that they will not so far encourage 
the spurious Liberality: of the present age, as to convert the 
toleration of dissenters into the oppression of thg established 
clergy. qi 
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Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal. 8vo. Pp. 48. Murray, 1810. 


Tne object of this sketch, drawn up with temper and ability, is to 
place the views of Lord Wellington at the opening of the campaign, 

his operations in the progress of it, and the actual situation of his 
army at the close, relatively to the,enemy, in a clear light, so as to 
temove the despondency which prevails in some quarters, to check 
the too sanguine expectations of others, and to rescue the talents and 
the skill of our commander, from the suneers of ignorance, and the 
invectives of malice. There is, indeed, a set of men who seem to 
take delight in lavishing abuse of every’ kiad on the family of the 
Wellesley’s ; for no other reason, that we can discover, than because the 
members of that family possess all those abilities, and all that know- 
ledge, which so -eminently, qualify those distinguished persons for the 
highest offices in the state, in the cabinet, and in the field, together 
with the disposition, at all times, to devote them to the service of 
their sovereign, and to the glory of their country. 


‘« Envy does merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.” 


There is another circumstance, also, connected with this subject, 
which is highly degrading to the national Pherecter That is the 
constant efforts, in certain quarters, to excite despondency in the 
nation, by dimming the lustre of our owr arms witb the poisonous 
breath of calumny, and by magnifying the prowess of our enemies, 
Whether these. effects spring from cowardice or from treachery, 
they are equally detestable and vile; and ought equally to be repro-~ 
Bated by every man who feels as an Englishman ought to feel. Fas 
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est et ab hoste doceri; and if there be any thing in the conduct 
of our enemies worthy of imitation, it is that rooted attachment to 
their country, which supersedes every other feeling, and subdues 
every other principle, while it leads them to euhance her merits 
and to conceal her defects. We are aware that, to talk of the 
amor patria to the beings in question, is to talk unintelligibly to 
them, because having never experienced the feeling, they cannot un- 
derstand it. 

We, like the author of this sketch, have felt indignation ‘* at the 
unworthy attempts which have been made to undermine the military 
reputation of the distinguished officer at the head of the allied army 
in Portugal; attempts which, whether they have proceeded from the 
violence of political hostility, or the rancour of personal malice, 
are equally disgusting to the feelings, and inconsistent with the gene- 
rosity of the British nation.” He first considers what was the object 
of Lord Wellington at the opening of the campaign, and lastly 
how far that object has been attained. He shews that it was, and 
necessarily must have been, the defence of Portugal ; he then traces 
the different operations of the campaign, and proves that, in all 
of them, his lordship kept this object constantly in view, and adopted 
the best possible means for securing it. And he demonstrates, 
by the present situation of the two armies, that, hitherto, he has 
tully succeeded in the attainment of his object. 

On the other hand he shews that Massena’s object was the com- 
plete reduction of Portugal, and to compel the English army to 
evacuate the peninsula. He began the campaign with an army, 
stated by himself to amount to ninety thousand men, but probably 
amounting to between eighty and ninety ; while the allted force 
exceeded little, if at all, fifty thousand men, of whom no inconside- 
rable portion were irregular troops who had never been in action ; 
yet has this great armty been kept at bay during the whole campaign, 
and, at the close of it, its numbers have been so reduced, that its 
commander -has acknowledged his inability. to proceed, without 
further reinforcements; while he has advanced without magazines, 
is harassed on all sides by his enemies, and literally possesses no 
more ground than what his army occupies. Such was the relative 
state of the contending.armies at the close of the campaign, or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, when the last accounts left Por- 
tugal. Hence it, is evident, that Lord Wellington has secured his 
object’ while Massena has completely failed in his attempt. Nor is 
this negative advantage, if it might so be called, the only one which 
has been obtained by the wise and prudent conduct of the British 
commander. By finding occupation for so large an army of the 
enemy, he has produced a most important diversion in favour of the 
Spaniards. He has also increased the confidence of the natives, by 
shewing them that the French are not invincible; while he has di- 
niinished, in proportion, the confidence of the enemy. These are 
signal. advantages, which they only know how to estimate who 
are able to appreciate their moral effects, and who can view the sub- 
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ject, in all its bearings, with a cool and unbiassed mind. But the 
chances of war are, of necessity, uncertain ; and, therefore, while we 
may be justified, by past events, in entertaining rational hopes of 
future success, it would be folly to extend these hopes beyond the 
bounds of reason, to the very verge of presumption. Though Mas- 
sena may be foiled, his force is too formidable to be destroyed. 
Should he venture to become the assailant, now that he is reinforced, 
we have no doubt that he will be repulsed ; and should he ultimately 
be compelled to retreat, he must sustain considerable loss in the course 
of it, with such an army as Lord Wellington’s hanging upon its rear 
and flanks, and with the whole country pre-occupied by a brave and 
exasperated militia, 

“* How long,” says our intelligent author, in conclusion, ** wé 
may be able to maintain a footing in the peninsula, to inspire con- 
fidence by our presence, and promote activity by our councils ang our 
example, it is not for me, or I should think, for any reasonable man 
to predict : but every hour that we do remain, every day by which 
the campaign is lengthened, give, I will not say, a greater chance 
merely, but a ground, of more confident hope of final success. 
Austria was subdued in a month; Prussiain a day. For two years 
and a half the war in the peninsula has lasted, and Spain and Portugal 
are yet unconquered; such a contest, in sucha cause, will not, I 
trust, be abandoned while the power of continuing it, in any degree, 
and in any quarter, remains; and I am convinced that the conduct 
of Lord Wellington, not uniformly daring, nor uniformly defensive, 
but enterprizing or cautious as the various circumstances require, 
is that by whivh the peninsula is to be saved, if its salvation be within 
human power.” 


The Speech of the Right Honourable Lord Grenville in the House of 
Commons, 16th June, 1789, on the proposed Regency Bill. A new 
edition. 8vo. Pp. 30. 1s. J. J. Stockdale. 1811. ; 


Tus Speech which, at the time of its delivery, was admired by us, 
as a masterly display of dignified eloquence and of constitutional 
knowledge, and which was then heard with the most fixed attention, 
is capable of affording much necessary information, on the subject 
which now occupies the parliament, and attracts the notice of the 
country. Its republication, therefore, at the present period, is pecu- 
liarly apposite and proper. ° 
Substance of the Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on the 
25th of May, 1810, upon Mr. Gratian's motion for a Committee to 
tuke into consideration the Roman Catholic petitions: to which are 
annexed Copies of the Original Documents therein referred to. Svo. 
Pp. 51. 2s. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 


Lorp Castlereagh’s speech is a document of considerable importance, 
on account of the exposition which it contains of the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt and his colleagues at the period of the Union, in respect of the 
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irish Papists. It has often been asserted that the ministers pledged 
themselves to propose Catholic Emancipation, on cendition that the 
Papists would forward the Union. No such pledge, either direct or 
jmplied, was ever given by Mr. Pitt, or with his authority. ‘* So 
pointedly distinct was Mr. Pitt’s language on this subject that, when 
opening the measure, atter set ing forth all the immediate advantages 
of Union, he expressly argued, that it would be more sate, in an 
united legislature, either to concede, or to refuse the Roman Catholic 
claims.” No language could be more explicit. And, indeed, the 
explanation of his lordship is the more satistactory, as it is well known 
he enjoyed the confidence of Mr. Pitt at that period, and was the 
channel by which Mr. Pitt’s sentiments and opinions were conveyed 
to the government of Ireland. His lordship’s authority, therefore, is 
the best that can possibly be required. Let those, then, who have 
reproached Mr. Pitt with a breach of faith, blush as they read the 
following facts. 

‘© So anxiously solicitous was the Irish government not to mislead 
the Roman Catholics with faise hopes, that they never gave them, 
during the two years the Union was in agitation, any reason to know 
what line Mr. Pitt was likely ultimately to take upon their measure, 
Tn consequence of this studious reserve on their part, much of the 
influence of the Roman Catholic body was exerted against the Union, 
and so little did the Roman Catholics, who had been in communication 
with the Irish government, feel themselves entitled, from any pre- 
vious explanations they had received, to expect Mr, Pitt to take the 
decisive line he did in tavour of their claims, that he believed his 
doing so was a matter of considerable surprize to them.” 

On another part of Mr. Pitt's conduct, which has been grossly and 
unblushingly misrepresented by his enemies, Lord Castlereagh is 
equally explicit. It has been cften asserted, that when Mr. Pitt 

resigned, he and his colleagues pledged themselves not to return to 

office, unless the king should allow (hein to propose to Parliament the 
measure ef Catholic kmancipation. This assertion is completely dis- 
proved, by Lord Castlereagh, who denies that any such pledge was 
given, and indeed, by the conduct of the parties themselves who have, 
all of them, since that time, accepted situaiions under the crown, 
without any such stipulation with their Sovereign, who, most assure 
edly, would never have allowed it to be ttnposed apon him, 

-Lord Castlereagh’s sentiments on the question itself are precisely 
those of Mr. Pitt, t, who thought that, with some additional measures 
for the security of the established church, and, under certain condi- 
tions, one of which, we pow find, was a negative allowed to the 
crown on the nomination of Roman Catholic prelates, to which the 
Roman Catholic bishops then expressed their full and ready assent; it 
might be expediest and safe to concede some further political privi- 
Jeges to the Cathglics, prov ided always, that this measure should be 
approved by the great majority of the Protestants, This last consi- 
deration was always with Mr. Pitt, as it is with Lord Castlereagh, the 
gine qua non of fyrther concessions It was also in contemplation, 
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to make an allowance towards the support of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland. Much as we differ from his lordship on some of 
these points, we must allow that his conduct has been uniformly 
open, manly, and consistent. 

His speech is a very able one; and his observations on the incon- 
sistency of the Popish prelates of Ireland, in refusing to allow a nega- 
tive to the State in the nomination of their bishops, when all the Ro- 
man Catholic countries in Europe have ‘‘ sedulously excluded the See 
of Rome from allintercourse with the church, except through the 
State ; and when most of them have deprived the Pope of all concern 
in the election of bishops, are eminently just and forcible. 

*« Tf,” says his lordship, “* Roman Catholie States have not thought 
it safe to rely upon the mere security of oaths, defining the allegiance 
of the clergy to the temporal government, the interpretation of 
which, in all cases of doubtful import, as matter of conscience, can 
only rest with the individuals subscribing them; and if they have 
deemed it essential to their freedom, and safety, to fence themselves 
round with additional safeguards, and even to exclude the direct power 
of the See of Rome from operating within their dominions, in con- 
cerns not purely appertaining to faith and doctrine, can the Roman 
Catholics of these dominions complain, if the Protestant state of this 
realm should regard that foreign power with similar sentiments of fair 
and justifiable jealousy, and insist upon corresponding measures of 
security and precaution? Shall the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
complain, or are they rationally entitled to impute to their own 
government, views either illiberal or unwise, when they demand 
securities from them not greater than states purely Roman Catholic in 
their structure have required? If the Sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia claimed not only the right of excluding all briefs or reseripts 
from the See of Rome, not previously submitted to the temporal 
authority of the respective states; if they further assumed (if not 
with the formal sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff expressed in a con- 
cordat, yet certainly with his full and cordial acquiescence in giving 
effect to the appointments made) the direct and positive nomination 
to all the Roman Catholic Sees within their dominions ; if regulations 
similar in principle have prevailed in Protestant States, popular in their 
form of government,—shall it be imputed as a demand unreasonable 
on the part of the crown of Great Britain, not actually to nominate, 
but to have the power of excluding persons from the exercise of the 
episcopal functions in whose loyalty his majesty cannot confide? Shall 
all the Roman Catholic subjects in Europe confide'such power to their 
respective governments,—shall the head of the Roman Catholic 
church himself acknowledge such powers, not only in all the Roman 
Catholic sovereigns in Europe, but in the monarch of the Greek 
church, in Russia, and in a Protestant monarch in Prussia; and yet 
refuse to the king of these realms a much more limited interference ? 
That any such repugnance would have been found in the late, or 
present, Pontiff, when ‘in possession of their personal liberties, has 
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always been denied by persons most competent to answer for their 
sentiments. Does it then become the Irish Roman Catholics to raise 
difficulties on this head? Does it become their titular bishops, after all 
that has passed on this ‘subject, to object? They ought to recol- 
lect that their church, being a strictly papal church, peculiariy war- 
rants the state in such ademand. The Roman Catholic church of 
Ireland never has vindicated its own liberties against the See of Rome, 
it has no concordat, it has no domestic rights expressly secured. The 
Pope has, on many occasions, rejected the recommendations of their 
bishops to vacant Sees, and substituted direct nominations from him- 
self in their room. In short, it may be asserted, founding their dis- 
cipline and church government principally gn the canons of the 
council of Trent, a council which pointedly saved to the See of 
Rome all its rights and privileges, in the most extended and objection- 
able sense, and which has never been acknowledged, in points of 
discipline, by the Gallican and other. free churches, that the Irish 
church is at this day one of the most dependent in Europe, and that 
in which the power of the Pope has the most unqualified sway. 

When we consider the altered tone of the Irish Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, who, but a few years ago, thought it right and proper that the 
king should have the negative here contended for, and who now main- 
tain that such negative would be a gross breach of the discipline of 
the Romish church, to which they never will consent; when we see 
them carrying their bigotted notions to a much greater extent than the 
Roman Catholics of any other state in Europe; when we observe, too, 
that the Pontiff, who exercises such an undivided and unlimited sway 
over them and their flocks, is actually a prisoner in the hands of 
Buonaparte, and that his successor will, in all probability, be the 
uncle of that usurper; when, in addition to these facts, we mark the 
conduct of the Irish Papists, constantly increasing in their demands 
for concession, and obstinately refusing to yield a single point to the 
Protestants; we not only think, with Lord Castlereagh, that ‘* they 
must wait till better times, and better notions prevail on their part, 
before they can hope to utge their claims with any prospect of suc- 
eess,” but that it is high time to make a stand against their unreason- 
able pretensions, and to adopt a fixed resolution never to advance a 
single step in the path of concession, We have already gone too far 
_ for the tranquillity of she State and of the established church; one 
step farther, and both will be exposed toimminent danger, to danger 
the extent of which no human sagacity can calculate. Lord Castle- 
reagh denied that the Papists had any right to the privileges which 
they solicited, as was stupidly contended by a little Jacobin banker ; 
aud insisted that it was to be argued solely on the ground of expe- 
diéncy. He expressed his decided opinion of tlie impolicy of agitating 
the question, without the smallest ground of success; and at a time 
‘‘ when the public mind was not ripe for the measure, when the 
indisposition was too general and strong.’ And strong and general 
will it continue, so long as the British Protestants preserve the 
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attachment to the pure doctrine of the established church, arid to 
those principles which placed, and retained, the house of Brunswick 
on the throne. 
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The Poetical Class Book, or reading lessons for every day in the year ; 
selected from the most popular English Poets, ancient and modern. 
For the use of Schools. By William Frederic Mylius, author of 
the Junior C'ass Book, Schoo! Dictionary of the English Language, 
&c. Pp. 300. 12:n0, Godwin. 1810. 

Tuts volume is designed for more advanced students than the oné 
we have already noticed by the same author. Both the subjects, and 
the arrangement, Seem to possess all the merit which is possible 
for such a selection. Vhe purity of style, morality and novelty of 
the pieces chosen, fully meet our expectations in such a work, and 
we have no hesitation in recommending it to all those who wish to 
teach youth a little necessary knowledye of the English poets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A sketch of the City of Liston, and its environs; with some observa- 
tions on the manners, disposition, and character of the Portuguese 
nation. By R.B. Fisher, Esq. paymaster of the first battalion of 
Royal Americans, or 60i1h Regiment of Foot. Pp. 100, small octavo, 
with a map, 4s. 6d. Ridgway. 3811. 

Our Squire paymaster scems a very good-natured sort of a man, 
very desirous of extolling our good ailies, the Portuguese ; and in 
order to identify his own sentiments with theirs, equally willing to 
vilify the Spaniards, with the most thoughtless credulity. He has 
passed a few weeks in Lisbon, rode as far in the country as Cintra, 
accepted the Portuguese bows and bombast for respectful gratitude, 
and returned full of admiration of the good Lusitanians. He quotes 
Latin and Portuguese too, but, although we can divine what he means 
by the former, we fear we are not so fortunate with respect to the 
Jatter. For instanee, he says, p 55, ‘‘ brandy in Portugal is known 
by the name of Aqua Dente, or strong water.” Here we must con- 
fess our ignorance both of the author's Portuguese and English ; we have 
heard of and drank agod ardentic in Portugal, but never any thing 
calied by the name our learned author mentions, 

In speaking of the entrance of the Tagus, he observes, that oppo- 
site ort St. Julian there ‘‘ is another strong fort called Bomtay 
castle, standing as it were in the midst of the sea, on a rock at the 
ex remity of a very longsand-bank.” Quere: is Mr. Fisher's ‘‘ Bom- 
bay castle,” fort Bugio, which is erected on a sand bank that divides 
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the mouth of the Tagus? Again, he says, p. $1, a jackass is called 
a ‘© burow, and the driver Loreca.” A punster, perhaps, might amuse 
himself with the author's ludicrous blunders ; but, as he is evidently 
unacquainted with the Portuguese language, we can only recommend 
him to express himself in future on such subjects, with rather more 
diffidence. We have not the least objection to his praises of the 
Portuguese ; but as we both know and love truth, he must not 
again laud them at the expense of the Spaniards. We must not 
omit, however, to express our perfect concurrence in and approbation 
of Mr. Fisher's judicious remarks on the mismanagement of trans- 
ports, and the propriety of sending troops in ships of war. On this 
head the author writes sensibly and patriotically. 

Citoyen Luftman, geographe, has prefixed a sheet of paper to this 
volume, purporting to be a map of a part of Portugal, but cousisting 
chiefly of direct lines, which most assuredly resemble nuibing under 
the sun. Poor man, we pity a pretended geographer who has yet 
to learn that there is such a thing as perspective. 


The real cause of the depreciation of the National Currency, explained, 
&c. &c. Pp. 45, 8vo. 2s. J. M. Richardson. 1810. 


Turis pamphlet was published before Mr. Huskisson's, and appears 
to have furnished him with the ground plan of his wonderful work ; 
to the anonymous writer, therefore, must be attributed the merit of the 
originality of all his arguments, if so they can be called ; the recom- 
mendation, however, to the government to issue small notes, we cannot 
approve, and hope we shall never see government paper-money in 
Britain. 
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Tue conduct of the Prince oz. Wa es, in his acceptance of the Re- 
gency, and in his continuance of his Majesty’s confidential servants in 
office, has endeared him to every man in the country, who knows how 
to appreciate public and domestic virtues. _It is impossible, indeed, to 


speak in too high terms, of the filial affection uniformly displayed, by - 


his Royal Highness, during the whole course of his Majesty's illness. 
Some of the Forties, indeed, who have been grievously disappointed, 
by having the sweets of power and place snatched away from them, 
just as they appeared within their grasp, have spoken most irreverently 
of the Regent for having thus frustrated their views ; and have not even 
scrupled to charge him with a deliberate breach of promise. Their 
rortification has certainly been great, and might excuse same warmth, 
and even ‘intemperance of language, if addressed to any but the second 
personage in the realin. In sucha state of forwardness was the arrange- 
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ment of a new ministry, at one period, that Earx Morera, who was to 
have been sent as Viceroy to Ireland, had actually desired his lady to 
make évery preparation for their departure within a week. In men- 
tioning this nobleman’s name, we cannot refrain from the expression of 
a wish that he and Mr. Sheridan were appointed to some public situa- 
tions ; they are the personal friends of the Regent, and, on that account, 
some mark of respect is due tothem. The former might, we think, 
with advantage, be made Commander in Chief, while it would be easy 
to find some appointment for the Jatter. 

We forbear to comment on the Regent’s letter to Mr. Perceval, 
which has appeared in the public prints, because we should be sorry to 
see the harmony so happily subsisting between the Regent and his mi- 
nisters interrupted in the slightest degree. We shall merely observe, 
and with great satisfaction, that the fears of the Prince, for the princi- 
ples of the constitution, will prove to be groundless, though proceeding 
from a motive which it is impossible not to respect. His Royal High- 
ness may be assured, that had the proceedings of Parliament violated 
any of the principles cf the British monarchy, or threatened the con- 
stitution with the smallest danger, or invaded the rights or prerogatives 
of the Crown, we should have been the first to sqund the trumpet of 
alarm. But we are convinced that he will never find, in Mr. Perceval, 
an advocate for measures haying an unconstitutional tendency. On 
the contrary, the country does not boast of a firmer or more able cham- 
pion of the constitution, than the present minister. Indeed, by his con- 
duct during the discussions on the Regency, by a happy mixture of 
firmness and temperance, of resolution and forbearance, he has raised 
himself high indeed in the estimation of the country, exceeded the ex- 
pectations of his most sanguine friends, and even secured the admiration 
of his political enemies. Mr, Sheridan having been lately asked who he 
thought the greatest character in the House of Commons, expressed 
some surprize at the question, which he thought did not admit of a 
doubt, as Mr. Perceval was unquestionably beyond all comparison the 
greatest character in the house. In truth, he has evinced a degree of 
judgment and ability unegualied since the days of Mr. Pitt; and we 
have little doubt but that these, and his other good qualities, will soon 
endear him to the Regent. 

Ina more recent instance the conduct of the Prince calls for un- 
qualified praise ; we allude to his answer to the city address. The 
sages of the Common Hall most sagaciously concluded that his Royad 
Highness would receive with pleasure their awkward compliments, at 
the expense of his father’s government; and, no doubt, with their 
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wonted foresight, delighted themselves with the anticipation of the gra- 
cious reception which their address would experience, and of the fa- 
vourable answer which it would receive. The Prince, however, with 
sentiments worthy of his character, and with a dignity becoming his 
station, soon convinced the mortified cits that he knew his duty too 
well to te cajoled into any momeovtary dereliction of it, by so shallow 
an artifice. He gave them a Jesson which, we hope, the corporation 
of London will noi soon forget. The arrogance and presumption of 
this corporate body have risen to sucha height, that it is high time they 
should experience some marked humiliation, in order to reduce them to 
a proper level. If, indeed, the corporation of London included all the 
weight, influence, and wealth of the great commercial and mercantile 
interesis of the city, they might Jay some claim to distinction in their 
native country. ‘This, however, is so far from being the case, that very 
few persons of this description will condescend to become members of 
it. Some very just reflections on this subject have appeared in a well- 
conducted evening paper, which, contrary to our general rule, we are 
induced to transcribe, by the consideration that they are not more ap- 
propriate than necessary at the present crisis. 


“* Never was there a stronger instance of want of feeling and delicacy, 
than was manifested by the Common Council of London to the Prince 
Recent in their Address to his Royal Highness presented last Thurs- 
day ; an Address rather of melancholy condolence than of congratu- 
lation and joy; of reproach rather than of compliment. It was 
unfeeling, as it compelled the Prince to hear read, a coarse impeach- 
ment of his Father's Government; and it was indelicate, as forcing upon 
his Royal Highness abuse of the Ministers he employs, the parties 
knowing, or being supposed to know, that he himself does not employ 
them fromchoice. If the Prince disapproves the Ministers, what 
necessity was there for traducing them. Why shew him he should act 
otherwise than he had done when it was obviously eut of his power ? 
Had they been the Ministers of his Election, unquestionably, censure 
of their conduct might have been discreet and seasonable, as he would 
have been encouraging them, But the Common Council assumed that 
his Royal Highness thought every reproach well founded, and that he 
would: protect, nay thank them, for abusing his servants. They 
placed him in the invidious situation of bringing forward to hear their 
condemnation read, Ministers whom it is supposed he cannot easily dis- 
miss, thus making him a mockery of a Regent, and shewing him in 
that character to the world apparently by his own consent. If it be the 
fact, that le cannot conveniently dismiss Ministers, it was most indeli- 
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cate to press upon the Prince the necessity of confessing it. The most 
humiliating and disgraceful situation in which a Sovereign could stand 
would be that of encouraging Public Addresses, libelling Ministers who, 
though retained by him, he was known to dislike. It would be incon- 
sistent with the personal dignity of the Prince,—nay it would be 
inconsistent-with common decorum. The Prince appears to have felt 
this in the tone of the answer he made to the City, which has not pleas- 
edthem. Whenever a Ministry he disapproved has been forced upon 
the Kine by Parliament or the Country, he has treated them person- 
ally, privately, and publicly, with respect, knowing that by making 
them respectable in the eyes of the world, while his Ministers, he 
secured respect to himself ; making their cause his cause, publicly, on 
all occasions, never separating his Government from their Government, 
but answering with a becoming rebuke, whatever Address from its 
abuse of Ministers appeared to acquire it, though full of compliments 
personally to himself. On this wise principle, too, the Prince Recent 
seems inclized to conduct himself. 

“‘ The common-place rant of the City Address is unworthy notice ; 
but a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle on it deserves attention. 
The paragraph says, ‘‘ ‘The City of London has expressed the feelings 
*© of the whole Nation, and we trust other parts of the Country will 
‘« adopt the same manly, dignified, but respectful tone. The Corpo- 
‘‘ ration of London has indeed now become what it was 30 or 40 
“* years ago, and will be the model to which the Nation at large will 
“‘ Jook. It is by such honest, energetic language alone, that the 
«* Country can have any chance of being saved, and not by the dis- 
<¢ graceful sycophancy which has so long marked the proceedings of the 
“© Common Council and other public bodies—and which has been one 
‘¢ principal cause of the numerous calamities under which we suffer.” 
Let us enquire of whom and what this Corporation is composed. 

Upon all public questions, the Common Council not only claims it 
as aright, but affects to think itra solemn duty, to give an opinion. 
But how is the right conferred or the duty imposed? They have no 
corporate existence but by charters. Without repeating what they do 
say, itis sufficient to affirm that they do not contain one word about 
advising the King as tothe choice of his Ministers, or questions of peace 
or war, or in the exercise of any of his prerogatives. But every 
Englishman has a right to petition the Parliament and the King, on any 
subject:—Certainly. The Corporation of London then go up to the 
Regent or the Parliament, and on the strength of this general privilege ; 
but they are not accustomed to say so in thetr resolutions ; and as the 
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Speakei's upon thém appear by what they say about rights and duties to 
forget this, it is material it should be recollected ; and be it recollected 
and known, that the Corporation of London are in that respect invested 
with no other rights than any other meeting of Englishmen, assembled 
on any occaston or pretence of basiness or pleasure, in Hall or in Work- 
shop, in Tavern or in Ale-house. When the Corporation choose to 
meddle in such matters, there is no difference between the humblest 
Club, except that they may sign by their Town Clerk, and Assemblies 
not corporate must sign individually. Nay, they have no greater right 
for such interference than any single Englishman. and it has been 
lately seen, that a single Individual, who thought a fortnight “‘ all too 
long to pass” without doing something to bring himself before the 
Public, did, in virtue of his single right, and on the strength of his 
single wisdom, offer? instruction to King and Parliament upon the sub- 
ject of dispensing with Armies, as the means of carrying on Wars. 

«* The weight and the value, then, of the Common Council Reso- 
jutions upon such subjects, come to be determined by the characters 
and property of the individuals who vote them, by their rate of under- 
standing, their opportunities of knowledge, their comprehension of the 
interests of Europe, and their share in the general prosperity. We 
have no wish to touch on the former parts of these qualifications. Such 
considerations are matters of taste: they cannot be brought to a sure 
decision : it is, therefore, not useful to treat of them. But as property 
is the surest pledge of sincerity of motives, it is, therefore, very mate- 
rial to distinguish between the Corporation of London, and the com- 
prehensive mass of wealth possessed by the individuals, who give dig- 
nity and grandeur toihe City. Three-fourths of the Members of the 
Common Council are shopkeepers of the second rate order, and 
scarcely one-fourth of them of the next degree upwards in trade. ‘I he 
majority of the Court of Aldermen is composed of persons of the same 
description, but who having made good fortunes, have entered into 
a wholesale, or a superior sort of business. These shopkeepers are 
admitted to be persons of respectability in their walk of life, and 
the Court of Aldermen, it is acknowledged, consists of wealthy, worthy 
Citizens. But this united Body. called the Corporation, neither com- 
prehends nor represents the mercantile and banking, the great commer- 
cial and monied interests of London, which alone give this city so high- 
sounding anameall over the world. The eminent Merchant or 
Banker looks for his society in the west end of the town, or retires to 
his villa some miles from the metropolis, coming into the city only on 
his business, and shunning all city s.onours, which he leaves to gratify 
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vulgar minds, just as a respectable Housekeeper shuns the office of con- 
stable. ‘They almost uniformly decline the Aldermanic gown ; or, if 
now and then a few accept it, with the view of becoming the City’s 
Representatives, one half soon afterwards resign, on account of the 
trouble incurred as Magistrates, and the offensive familiar intercourse 
of low or needy Liverymen, their Constituents. Fora great part of 
the Common Council, and many Liverymen, hunt after, selfish jobs 
more than the Ministers they so loudly reproach. The Common 
Council has long been remarkable for guzzling Committees at the pub- 
Jic Expense. Ask any great Merchant or Banker, who are the 
Common Councilmen, the Representatives of his ward, and he would 
langh at its being supposed he knew any thing of, or took any interests 
about such persons. Nay, it is an even chance that he does not know 
who is the Alderman, the presiding Magistrate of the ward in which 
his business is carried on. ‘The great monied and commercial interests 
of London know as little of, and care as little about the proceedings of 
the Corporation or London, as my Lord and my Lady do of their sere 
vants acting High Life below Stairs. 

«* Not with wanton or petulant feelings do we bring these consides 
rations before the Public. But as the weight and importance of the 
Corporation of London is hkely to be misunderstood, the safe way is 
toexplain them. They talk of themselves as the Corporation of the 
first city of the world. ‘True; they areso. But this representation 
conveys the idea that they are the first City of the world incorporated, 
which is false. The boundaries of the City do not comprehend a fifth 
part of this great metropolis, and the Corporation does not contain a 
hurtredth part of the wealth, the greatness of London, either posi- 
tively, or by positively del vated representation. Try the real influence 
of these persons, who struc about and baw! so loudly the declared senti- 
ments of the Corporation ;—try them by a general election. The 
Livery has uniformly decided in Common Hall by a shew of hands 
against the Ministry ; but as uniformly has it elected three Ministerial 
candidates out of the four. When the bankers and merchants really 
go among these noisy patriots to canvass, they tremble and come to 
their senses. In the private presence of such gentlemen they do not 
feel quite comfortable or at their ease. They could not put their hats 
on or sit down for the world. They see a great customer, who is or 
may be, for their wares; and-the feclings of the shopkeeper come 
upon them. 

«¢ When they are called ‘ the City of London, and said to express 
the feelings of the whole Nation,’ it becomes our duty to shew that 
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they are not the City of London, comprehensively. and generally speak- 
ing, but a small, insignificant part of it. It is the Meeting of ‘ Mer- 
chants, Bankers, and Traders’ on the Royal Exchange, which alone 
expresses the sentiments of this great monied and commercial Metro- 
polis; and it is necessary the Nation should know this to prevent its 
being misled. Let the Common Council have its due weight, and 
appear in its true character. Let there be neither fraud nor delusion, 
neitlier masking nor misrepresentation to dupe the country. Giving a 
false character is made indictable by statute, and let not those who 
have escaped the law, in other respects, wantonly accumulate the 
dangers of its penalties,” 

The apprehensions which we have’so long entertained , and so often 
expressed, respecting the disposition to tumult among the Papists of 
Ireland, have unhappily been verified. | The extreme forbearance and 
lenity, which the present Viceroy has uniformly displayed towards the 
Papists, have only served, as any one who had a knowledge of their cha- 
racter might have foreseen, to increase their boldness, and to invigorate 
their efforts, The General Committee of the Irish Papists, who have 
Jong held their meetings in Dublin, whence their mandates for levying 
money on the whole body of their fellow-religionists have been issued ; 
and whence emissaries have been sent to direct the press in England, 
though restrained by the convention-act from assembling de/egates or 
representatives, and though professing a willing obedience both to the 
letter and to the spirit of that act, have artfully endeavoured to evade 
its provisions, by changing the appel/ation of the individuals whom they 
wish to act in such capacity. They lately issued their orders for as- 
sembling a certain number of Papists from each county, to attend at 
Dublin, to be calied ‘‘ Manacers or THE Peririon,” to be presented 
in the name of the whole Catholic body to Parliament, for the purpose - 
of procuring their “‘ entire emancipation,” in other words, of gaining the 
last step to Popish ascendancy! It appears, from their own circular 
letter, that they really meant to assemble delegates, and that delegates 
had actually been assembled ever since the year 1793. 

«« They beg leave to suggest to yon the propriety of appointing ten 
managers of the petition in your county. There are now three 
survivors of the persons who were DELEGATES in 1793. These persons 
are already constituent members of the committee, and, as such, .mana- 
gers of the petition, so that you have to appoint only seven additional 
managers.” : 

Here we see that the Delegates of 1793 are members of the General 
@ommiitee, which has set ever since, and are now Managers of the 
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Petition! Thus their names only have changed, they are the same 
persons, and assembled no doubt for the same purpose. A more shal- 
low attempt to evade the law was never practised in any country. The 
government of Ireland, however, was not to be so duped; the Con- 
vention Act was put in force ; and thus has this dangerous, illegal, and 
unconstitutional meeting been prevented for the present, The oppo- 
sition, however, have taken the alarm, and, manifestly enraged at the 
failure of so notable a plan, from the success of which, no doubt, they 
anticipated great advantage to their own cause, have deprecated this 
wise and necessary recourse to the law of the land, and have actually 
carried their desperation to such a length as to give notice of a motian 
for the repeal of the Convention Act! Surely, surely, these men must 
be totally blinded by the spirit of party, and must imagine, also, that 
the public are equally blind with themselves. We should not wonder, 
afier such an act as this, if a mutiny should take place in the army, to 
see one of them rise in his place, and notify his intention of moving for 
a repeal of the mutiny act. The cases would be parallel ; and the 
conduct of both would be egually entitled to the praise of judgment, 
wisdom, and patriotism. With the support, protection, dnd encous 
ragement now afforded to proceedings and to efforts which, at any 
other period of our history, would have extorted the marked 
reprobation, and called forth the decided resistance, of every 
genuine patriot, of every one who valued the civil and eccle- 
siastical institutions of the country, we. need rot be surprized at any 
attempt, however desperate, to destroy the Establishea Church in Ire- 
land, and to separate that island from the British Dominion. We trust, 
however, that the government will neither be deceived by artifice, nor 
intimidated by threats, to give up any one bulwark of the constitution ; 
to endanger the Protestant ascendancy, already too much weakened 
by an improvident spirit of concession ; or to relax from measures of 
necessary rigour, after the total failure of extreme lenity and indul- 
gence. 

Sir Samuel Romilly has renewed his endeavours for obtaining a 
partial alteration in our criminal laws ; endeavours, which deserve every 
praise for their motives, though, we fear, their effects will prove them 
to have been marked more strongly by zeal than by judgment. At all 
events, as far as expectations of the future may be influenced by expe- 
rience of the past, we have no great cause for the anticipation of suc 
cess, from the reasons alleged by the Knight. In short, a more 
strange and unaccountable reason was never assigned, at least on this 
side of the Irish Channel, for any expectation, than one assigned by Sir 
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Samuel, on his motion for leave to bring in his new bills. The great 
increase, since his act of 1808, of the very crime, the commission 
of which it was the professed object of that act to check, if not to 
prevent, was.stated by him as a good cause for exultation, and asa 
good reason for expecting success from future acts of a similar nature ! 
We have been ever accustomed to consider the increase of a crime as 
prima facie evidence of the inadequacy of the law. And when an 
altefation takes place in the law, and thenamber of criminals increases, 
unless some specific cause for such increase can be assigned, we desire 
no better proof of the impolicy of thechange. We should beglad to 
see some reform of our criminal! code ; such reform, however, should 
be the result of a deliberate and comprehensive view of the whole 
system, considered in relation to the actual state of society, and 
to the manners and morals of the age; it is a work greatly 
beyond the capacity of an individaal, however gifted, and should 
proceed from the combined operation, and united wisdom and experi- 
ence, of the best qualified persons. 

On the matters of foreign policy, or distant operations, we have 
little to remark. The combined armies in Portugal preserve the same 
situations as they respectively occupied at the close of the last month. 
From the skill and bravery of Lord Wellington and his army, we have 
every thing to expect which can be achieved by human efforts: but 
we confess that our disappointment has been great, at the comparative 
inactivity of the Spaniards, during the present campaign. After the gal- 
lant manner in which they speedily destroyed a whole veteran army of 
24,000 men, under Dupont, previous to the establishment of their Su- 
preme Junta, we had good reason to expect that, while Lord Wellington 
found employment for the main army of France, they might soon an- 
nihilate a force of eight or ten thousand men, under the walls of Ca- 
diz. But they have neither done this, nor intercepted the reinforce- 
ments destined for Portugal. In short, we have yet witnessed no proof 
of the increased vigour and wisdom of the Cortes, in providing the 
means for expelling the enemy from their native land. To avoid 
pitched batties with large armies, and to limit their efforts to a desul- 
tory, and more harassing species ef warfare, may be, and-no doubt is, a 
good general rule of conduct ; but, like all general rules, it admits of ex- 
ceptions applicable to extraordinary cases. And, surely, it should have 
been departed from in order to raise the siege of Cadiz, to cut off the 
reinforcements for Massena, and so to create a powerful and efficacious 
diversion in favour of Lord Wellington. Indeed, at such a conjunc- 
ture as the present, if the Spaniards cannot rescue their country from 
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the hands of its invaders, we know not under what circumstances they 
can rationally be expected to achieve so desirable a purpose. It is our 
most anxious wish that they may soon afford us reason to alter our 
opinion, and to renovate our hopes of ultimate success, in a cause which 
every friend tothe liberty and independence of nations must haye most 
deeply at heart. ; 

February 24, 1811. 














LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A very ingenious and entertaining work, from the pen of Map. 
de Gen.is, will appear in the course of a fewdays. It is entitled, 
“‘ La Botanique Historique et Literaire,” suivie d’une nouvelle 
intitulée “ Les Fleurs, ou les Artistes.” It will form two volumes, 

EDUCATION. 

An edition of M. DEPPING'S ** Soirées d’ Hiver,” is nearly ready 
for publication. ‘This work is written on a new and improved plan, 
and has met with distinguished success at Paris, where three editions 
have already been. called for. 

‘© 4 Winter in Paris, or Memoirs of Madame de C * * * *" written 
by herself, in three volumes, will appear in the course of the present 
month ; it comprises a view of the present state of society and manners 
in that capital, and is interspersed with a variety of authentic anec- 
dotes. : 


Mr. Wilson has in the press, and nearly ready for delivery, a 
second edition of the analysis of country dancing, with numerous 
additions and improvements, consisting of a great number of new 
figures, with some entire new reels, and a plan for composing to any 
tune 1000 different figures, together with the complete ‘etiquette of 
the ball room, embellished with nearly 200 engravings on wood, by 
Berryman. 


Pope's Poetical Works, now first comprized in two octavo volumes, 
are nearly ready ; a few copies will be richly embellished. . 


The first volume of the transactions of the Geological society, in 
4to. with many. plates, is in the press, aud will be ready for publica- 
tion inthe month of May next. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Several communications from various correspondents have been re- 
ceived and, although -not particularly answered here, shall be attended 
to in course. From’our eld friend De Courcey, we shall always be 


giatified to hear. 





